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VITALIZING VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 
IN COLLEGE 


The Counseling and Follow-up Procedure at Harvard 


DONALD H. Moyer 


You cannot appeal to the undergraduate by “vague and prosait 


er 


ralities,"” nor by wearisome details on “qualifications,” “ preparation 
, 7 q pre; 
“variety of personal functions.” The student is seeking a career, and a 


career is something “dynamic and personal.” And as 


p oye 
faCP Ui MSI 





presented to him. Biographies, suggests Mr. Moyer, are better source 
occupational information for the man on the college level than is the 
academic concept of a career portrayed in the ordinary vocational guide 














book. But a method of even more direct transmission of personal experi 
ence is found in the diary. Mr. Moyer discusses a counseling and follow 
up procedure in operation at Harvard which incorporates this form and 


whith certainly accom plishes wl 


tional information. There is not 


Jing 


urpose of injecting reality into voca- 


madeaquate or 
Sau CU HIE, 


“stereotyped,” or 


“devitalized,” about the occupational information which is being made 


available to Harvard students. 


MAN’S choice and pursuit of a 

career is an intellectual process, 

but only partly so. Living a 
career is also an emotional experience and 
only by portraying occupational life in its 
full setting of man-to-man and man-to- 
job relationships, with their aura of senti- 
ments, can a young person hope to have 
anything but a mere academic concept of 
a career. 

With the realization of this fact as a 
frame of reference, the Harvard Alumni 
Placement Service is proceeding with an 
experiment, the purpose of which is to 
provide occupational information for our 
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senior registrants and at the same time 
give us a means of following up the men 
we place in order that we may evaluate 
to some extent the work we are doing and 
counsel a man intelligently as he advances 
in his career. To achieve this purpose we 
have used the questionaire method, not 
without misgivings, but we believe that 
the intelligent use of the information we 
receive will afford a man the opportunity 
to help himself as well as others. We are 
obtaining an assortment of “cumulative 
vocational autobiographies,” in a large 
number of occupations, primarily in the 
field of business, which provide us with 








Oe 








an illuminating insight into the complete 
occupational picture. Here is a man living 
his career; the story of his search for em- 
ployment, his first job, his training, the 
discouraging early years, the ‘‘corners be- 
the first raise, shifts to 
other jobs, errors, 
breaks, hopes, fears—all in their true 
setting portrayed in ingenuously stated 
reactions. You obtain specific information 
in this picture of a college man as gas 
station attendant: 


ing rubbed off,” 
Pa) 


successes, failures, 


1. Secured my first job through the 
Harvard Alumni Placement Service by inter- 
viewing a representative of this company. 
In due time I was referred by the New York 
Office to the New England Manager who 
explained why the company was hiring col- 
lege graduates and told me about their train- 
ing course for executives. I consider it a 
valuable asset in securing a job to contact 
the head office of a company which has 
branches in the field. 


2. My first job was in a service station in 
Boston. Hours: 12 noon to 11 P.M. one 
day, 7 A.M. until 12 noon the next day, then 
12 noon the following day until 11 P.M., 
etc. Work, seven days a week for $19. The 
work involved more than merely servicing 
automobiles with gas, oil, and water. It is, 
on the one hand, a wonderful opportunity 
to study customers and experiment on sales 
methods, which is fascinating and stimu- 
lating. On the other hand, a service station 
demands constant work at cleaning and 
polishing, which is apt to appear mundane 
and obnoxious to a recent college graduate. 
My work at the station lasted for five long 
months. My associates, with one exception, 
were young fellows who had never been to 
college, some not even through high school. 
I found most of them good scouts and from 
one who had never gone further than the 
fifth grade I learned considerable in suc- 
cessful salesmanship. 

3. We were given ten days formal train- 
ing prior to being placed in the station. This 
meant lectures on psychology and selling, the 
nature of the products we have, retail market- 
ing, and actual demonstrations of correct 

rocedure in service station selling. Further 
informal instruction was given by the station 
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manager. To men accustomed to colle 


training, these courses seemed like 
school instruction. 

4. I missed the stimulating, intelle 
atmosphere of the university and the loss 
association with old friends. My most 
cult adjustment was to service station work 
which to me was thoroughly dirty and 
miliating. My interest is not with things 
with people. 
ing here as of great value. 
what to expect before I took the job, it v 
difficult to stick it through and I kep 
wondering whether advancement were fort! 
coming or not. One is likely to lose on 
morale at such times and a little outside en 
couragement goes a long way. 

5. After five months at the station I 
chosen for work in the Sales Promotion D 


Bla 


However, I consider my train 
Although I knew 


; 


partment of the New England Division ot 
the company, to travel giving showings of a 


new talking movie to advertise their product 
through an evening's entertainment. It \ 
my job to set up portable sound apparat 
and give the shows throughout New E: 


land, and, at present, among local clubs and 


organizations. We are provided with ar 


automobile and allowed traveling expenses 


but our salaries have not been increased 
6. As my home is in Indiana I hay 


naturally been living away from home. | 
live in Cambridge where I have maintained 


some old friendships and have the advantage: 
of the university. I am not married, nor « 
there be a prospect of marriage at my present 
salary. Living around Boston I have | 
able to have good food, a comfortable 
and regular exercise, and a congenial « 
vironment. I get my exercise at the “Y 
and I have made congenial acquaintan 
there. By a close budget of my expenses, | 
have been able to provide not only for t 
bare necessities but to allow myself a few 
luxuries, and keep reasonably happy. 

7. Obtain as many leads as_ possible 
Unless someone knows of you, you cannot 
stand a ghost of a show securing a job. Get 
acquainted with the head of the organization 
or Personnel Department, if possible, for you 
are likely to be lost. Keep your courage anc 
hope, and do every job well. 


“What were the most difficult adjust- 
ments you had to make to your first job? 
is one of the questions asked in the ques- 
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tionaire, which appears below. That the 
problem is not primarily an intellectual 
one is evidenced by this answer given by 
a “traveling representative” of an auto- 
mobile accessory company. 

I meet every possible kind of buyer or 
purchasing agent. Some are nice, others in- 
different, others treat you rottenly, some are 
always complaining about something, others 
make you boiling mad, and others are so 
congenial that the visit is mutually enjoyable. 
Some made me feel so mad or discouraged 
that I would feel badly the rest of the day. 
My biggest problem was that no matter how 
good, bad, discouraged, small, or mad I felt, 
I had to go into the next account looking 
and feeling great, always had to keep 
plugging with a smile on my face. I had 
to be nice but firm and could not let myself 
be a “yes” man. I had to forget that I ever 
went to college and meet my customers on 
their own ground, At first I felt that the 
buyers forgot me almost as soon as I left 
them or that I had messed up some situation, 
or that I would never succeed because I met 
too many buyers I did not get along with. 
Our sales manager impressed upon me the 
necessity of self-analysis; said also that | 
should always be myself and not copy any- 
body else's line. 


II 


Much of the vocational information 
available today does not meet the needs 
of the college placement officer and the 
students who consult with him. The de- 
mands of the college undergradute in this 
respect differ from the demands of 
younger students. Advanced age and 
ideas, a certain sophistication, and prox- 
imity to practical life in a career consti- 
tute a special problem of providing 
answers to the college student’s quest for 
a knowledge of occupations. Unhappily 
many of the people who write on vo- 
cations for young men and women either 
talk down to their readers or in several 
other ways fail to stimulate interest be- 
cause they are unfamiliar with the minds 
they are addressing. Undergraduates com- 
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plain that the vocational guidebooks are 
too superficial, too general, too soon out 
of date. They criticize the information 


meted out to them in books and 
pamphlets as dull and dry and stereo- 
typed, as inadequate, and, if they would 
only say so, as devitalized. Why devital- 
ized? Because it isn’t real! 

The answer to this last criticism is the 
answer a counselor or placement officer 
must give to the student who somewhat 
despairingly says to him, “But how can 
I know until I've tried it, until I've 
worked there for awhile?”” The answer 
is to inject reality into vocational infor- 
mation. The college boy or girl on the 
threshold of a career is not to be appealed 
to by vague and prosaic generalities, nor 
by stony arrays of facts labeled “Qualifi 
cations,’ ‘‘Preparation,” ‘‘Remuneration,”’ 
“Opportunities,” “Ad 
vantages,”’ ‘‘Disadvantages."" How real 
does an occupation become to a young 
man as he reads, under this caption, 
“Variety of Personal Functions,”’ that this 
particular occupation involves dealing 
with things, symbols, ideas, and people? 
The college undergraduate seeks a career, 
and a career is something dynamic and 
personal. As such it must be presented 
to him. 


“Rewards.” 


III 


What, first of all, is the specific vo- 
cational information an undergraduate 
must have if he is to select his life work 
in advance of experience on the job? Take 
any occupation. He will want to know 
what kind of work it involves and the 
particular tasks which are parts of the 
whole function. He will need to know 
what skills will be required of him and 
how he must prepare himself for his 
work. Facts concerning remuneration 
and opportunities for college men will 
interest him as well as notes on the ad- 





















vantages and disadvantages of this occu- 
pation. Up to this point the undergradu- 
ate will find many answers to his ques- 
tions in available books and pamphlets 
on occupations. For such information 
some of these will serve him well, al- 
though much of this material needs to 
be rewritten and revised, especially for 
the business occupations. 

Many facts that any young person may 
wish to know about vocations may be 
conveyed to him in the above form, but 
there are questions yet to be answered 
concerning the college student's career 
which can outweigh all the evidence any 
occupational guidebook has ever as- 
sembled. It is all very well to picture 
a career in abstract and impersonal terms, 
but to convey the full truth about a career 
one must be convinced that real persons 
with real names have lived these experi- 
ences. But even more important, the stu- 
dent wants to know the reactions of these 
individuals to their careers; if once he 
can sense this interplay of the forces of 
man and job then I believe he will be 
able to view his prospective career as a 
living force challenging him to conflict. 
In other words, I would emphasize that 
any occupation, any career, to be truly 
appreciated and subject to interpretation 
cannot be studied as a thing apart from 
the men and women who have partici- 
pated in it, and any vocational infor- 
mation which fails to recognize this fact 
serves but a fraction of its purpose. 

The pursuit of a career is a conflict, 
and, depending upon the career, the 
conflict varies. A college senior ready 
for his first job or an underclassman 
choosing his career wants a description 
of the contestants, the man and the occu- 
pation, but even more he seeks a knowl- 
edge of the conditions and the methods 
of warfare. And here it is that our vo- 
cational material today fails us and fails 
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them. Any occupation imposes upon 


man certain working and living con. 
ditions; he must work in a quiet office 
or noisy factory, with sales girls or with 
factory hands, at a desk or on his feet 
with many details or with few, under even 
constant pressure or under seasonal peak 
loads. He must live in a city or suburban 
community or in a small mill town, in 
hotels on the road or in a home where 
he can settle down, with his family or 
away from it, in one or two towns during 
his life or in five towns in ten years. His 
training will be brief or lengthy, forma! 
or informal, costly or inexpensive. He 
will work with a large organization or a 
small one, in a family business or under 
remote ownership and management. He 
will be subjected to varied and long es 
tablished traditions of advancement a: 
remuneration. In this career or that he 
will meet wholly different social 
personal responsibilities. Whether 
chooses one occupation or another wil 
depend therefore not only upon t! 
outwardly distinguishing marks of med 
cine or law or merchandising but also 
and perhaps to an even greater extent 
upon the social, economic, physical, and 
spiritual conditions imposed upon him by 
the occupation, factors which can be sig 
nificantly portrayed only by the direct 
transmission of personal experience 
terms of individual emotional as well : 
intellectual response. 

The need for this sort of information 
is particularly acute in the college placc 
ment office where the senior who has 
chosen a business career must, so to speak 
select an occupation within an occupation 
To this senior, business may be busines: 
selling may be selling, but somehow h 
must learn that the insurance solicitor and 
the purveyor of fine silks follow different 
careers, live different lives, although both 
are salesmen. 
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IV 

In our quest for vocational information 
at the college level we may well turn to 
biography for one answer to some of the 
questions we have raised. Here at least 
is portrayed a man’s vocation in its com- 
plete setting, pictured as a thing not apart 
but integrally compounded with his whole 
process of living. Moreover, the picture 
is dynamic. We see the evolution of the 
man in his career from childhood to end 
result. We follow the vicissitudes of his 
life and, what is of paramount impor- 
tance, can view his reactions to the exi- 
gencies time is bound to produce in all 
careers. So displayed, a life work be- 
comes more than facts and figures; it as- 
sumes the proportions of a living organ- 
ism subject to the interplay of forces— 
spiritual, mental, and physical. Into such 
a story we can more readily read ourselves 
to live vicariously in advance of our own 
achievement. Compare, for example, a 
vocational monograph on “Engineering” 
with the autobiography of William LeRoy 
Emmet. One appeals chiefly to the intel- 
lect, the other strikes a response from our 
whole complex of thoughts and feelings. 
We realize in the latter that an engineer's 
life is more than engineering, and yet is 
conditioned by the profession itself. 

However, even biography has its limi- 
tations; it must be supplemented with 
more objective data. It suffers from bias 
and often, from a vocational point of 
view, from improper emphasis. Too 
many times, from the same standpoint, it 
concerns only the lives of the eminently 
successful or of bizarre people. Indeed, 
for the purposes of vocational counselors, 
we might well encourage biographies of 
lesser lights in all callings. One primary 
obstacle to the satisfactory use of bi- 
ogtaphy comes from the fact that it is 
an image in retrospect, subject to the 
dimming and softening influences of 
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time. Emphasis becomes distorted. The 
tragedy of discontent and discouragement 
on the job at the age of 25 assumes an 
unescapable meaning to the biographer 
at 65, as indeed it should, but the ability 
at 65 to approach the feelings of youth 
is at best uncertain. Even so, the extensive 
and increasing use of biography as one 
medium for imparting vocational infor- 
mation should be much encouraged. Its 
use supplies a want which no present vo- 
cational guidebook can provide, no matter 
how great its claims to unexampled com- 
pleteness. The guidebook has its place, 
but it is only a part of the whole scheme. 
There is room for both, and we suggest 
another. 


V 


Perhaps the surest way to acquire a 
true picture of a man’s development, aside 
from living with him, is to read his diary. 
Here are his timely and naive responses 
to the environment around him. As he 
feels and thinks today, so does he write; 
and in the end we behold the growing 
man as he lived, not as in retrospect he 
thought he lived. What today is im- 
portant to him, tomorrow loses the same 
significance, but here it is measured as he 
felt it and as he thought. 
were to keep a diary of his career in an 
occupation, would we not have in such 


Suppose a man 


a journal a vitally significant mode of vo- 
cational information? It is to achieve this 
in some measure that we are accumulating 
our “autobiographies.” 

Our questionaires were sent to recent 
graduates at the expiration of their first 
year's work and subsequent inquiries an- 
nually for perhaps the first five years, the 
questions varying according to the length 
of time a man has been at work. After 
five years we may send questionaires less 
frequently to any one man. 

The first-year questionaire is introduced 

















by an inquiry concerning the man’s 


present connection: the name and address 
of the company, its product or service, 
his job (title or function), the depart- 
ment in which he works, and the amount 
and form of his remuneration. We then 
ask for a narrative account of his work 
history guided by the following groups 
of questions placed in the margin at 
infrequent intervals over seven pages. 

1. How did you get your first job after 
graduation? Did you plan a campaign of 
job-seeking? If so, what was it? How many 
means of obtaining employment did you 
tap? How many employer contacts did you 
make? With what company officials did you 
make these contacts? What were your spe- 
cific negotiations for your first job with the 
company which employed you? 

2. What was the first job you obtained? 
What were the terms of your first employ- 
ment? In what department did you work? 
What were your duties and responsibilities ? 
What was your work environment? What 
were your hours? With whom did you 
work? What sort of people were they? 

3. What kind of training were you given? 
Was it formal or informal? Was it training 
on the job on company time, or were you 
required to study at home or attend evening 
school? How long did this period of train- 
ing last? Who supervised your training? 
How close was the supervision? 

4, What were the most difficult adjust- 
ments you had to make to your first job? 
Did they concern people, training or the 
lack of it, hours or other conditions of work, 
or what were they? Did your being a col- 
lege man seem to create any problems? How 
were these adjustments made or how are you 
making them? How long were they or have 
they been of serious concern to you? Did 
you or have you talked over these initial 
problems with any officer of the company? 
What was or is his position? What was or 
is his attitude? 

5. Describe as you have already described 
above your first job, any subsequent jobs you 
have held this year. If you have changed 
companies, state the reason why. If you 
have been promoted in the same company, 
make this clear. Bring your Work History 
for the year ending Oct. 1, 1933, up to date. 
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this year? Are you married? Have y 
been able to live within your wage income 
How much time have you had for recrea 
tion? Do you get any regular form of e 


ercise? What? If you have lived away from 


home, have you made congenial acquain 
tances. 
7. What helpful advice would you 


@ senior starting out this year to foll 
your tracks? If you have found pitfalls, how 


may he avoid them? 


VI 


It will readily be seen that those 
initiate an experiment such as this 
may never reap its harvest. Contin 
in the custody of such records must 
provided for, and all records must, in 
far as it is possible, be kept confidential 
Replies to this first questionaire ha 
been both gratifying and encouraging 
Subsequent questionaires sent to tl 
men will vary little from year to year a: 
will be addressed to determine work att 
tudes, progress in the occupation, re 
sponsibilities, and broader questions 
social as well as occupational participa 
tion. 

This is no attempt to build vocationa 
ladders or route charts; conditions change 
in all work, often more rapidly than we 
know. But human relations in all occupa 
tions remain fundamentally stable as doe: 
the development of man through his 
work from youth to maturity and old ag: 
The problems of the manufacturer and 
his titles may change, but he will always 
be an organizer, a student of labor, 
maker of goods. When one chooses 
a career, he chooses not a_ tech 
nique, a name, a hierarchy of tasks and 
workers, but a playing field for his whol 
personality. His occupation is but one 
factor, a large one, in this broader field 
of life. Let the college man make his 
choice with this in mind. The results of 
this experiment we hope will help him 
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6. What have your living conditions beer 
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THE ALLEGED OVERPOPULATION 
OF THE COLLEGE 


RoBERT L. KELLY 

















In 1890 there were about 122,000 college student 
Today there are 750,000, or, if you include the professional 


States. 


schools of the universities, 1,000,000. 


in the United 


? , } } , 
One student in college to every 


160 persons in the country—does that mean academic overpopulation 


or doesn’t it? 


In answering this question, the Executive 


f 


the Association of American Colleges is led to consider the variety 
among colleges and their not exactly impetuous adaptation to individual 


differences among students. There 
dents, Dr. Kelly concludes—and 


pr ograms. 


ES, WE HAVE too many college 

students — and also too many 

farmers, bankers, brokers, and 
candlestick makers. We certainly are 
getting on each other's nerves. When 
the birth control bill was before Congress 
and the hearing was proceeding in the 
House committee, Congresswoman Kahn 
of California announced she would sup- 
port the bill if they would make it retro- 
active. 

Since the Congress of the United States 
failed in its manifest duty, we are study- 
ing our problem with the hope of de- 
vising other expedients. 

First of all, we should have a common 
understanding of terms. What do you 
mean—"‘college’’? The American ‘‘col- 
lege” is the college of liberal arts and 
sciences. There are other colleges, al- 
most ad infinitum, with appropriate 
prefixes—colleges of education, of law, 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, 
engineering. Who can count the schools 
and colleges in a great university, or, to 
be specific, give the list of the different 
professions of engineering? 
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Again, what do you mean by “over 
population”? Are you speaking of exist 
ing academic 
nearly ideal conditions? 


conditions or of more 
Are you speak 
ing of abnormal times, such as we find 
ourselves in now, or nearly normal times? 
Are you speaking of the students 
rolled in colleges or of those who might 
be enrolled? 
leges in terms of their present objectives, 


now en 
Are you speaking of col 


if any, and achievements, or of the col 
leges which are in the process of becom 
ing? 
from which the students come 


Are you thinking of the society 
and to 
which they are to return as static or also 
as in the process of becoming? 


Some Are Left Out 


Admitting all the multiplicities and in- 
adequacies of our present colleges and 
our present students, it still remains that 
for every earnest student in an American 
college, there is an earnest boy or girl 
who, for one reason or another, is de- 
prived of the privilege of attending col- 
lege, and should have that privilege 
Thomas Jefferson said the chief purpose 































of the University of Virginia was to 
reach out and find the boy of promise. 
As yet we have never succeeded in doing 
that on a grand scale. If there are too 
many students of the wrong kind in the 
wrong kinds of colleges, it does not fol- 
low that there would be too many, either 
of students or of colleges, if we had the 
right kind. Our problem is not primarily 
a problem in arithmetic—it is a problem 
in personalities, in social evolution, in 
adaptation. 

So long as President Robert G. Sproul 
of the University of California can de- 
clare, ‘Too many doctors today are little 
more than plumbers’’; so long as Dean 
Justin Miller of Duke University School 
of Law can assert that there are con- 
stantly seeking admission to the profes- 
sion ‘‘shysters and scalawags whose only 
reason for wanting admission is, as one 
applicant recently testified, ‘to make a lot 
of jack in an easy way’ ’’; so long even as 
Dean Lewis of Baltimore, President of 
the American Medical Association, can 
declare that too many medical graduates 
are turning toward specialization, we 
may as well admit that the profit motive, 
at our peril, will be made the dominant 
motive either in liberal or in professional 
education. The Engineering Foundation 
proclaims that engineering is a fine art— 
it is a career and a culture. What has 
been rejected by many as pernicious in 
the liberal college—exploration, experi- 
mentation, flexibility—has now become 
the chief cornerstone of our educational 
program. Thanks be, to educational as 
well as economic fluidity. 


Increase in College Enrolment 


The remarkable increase in college en- 
rolment during the last four decades is a 
striking feature of American democracy. 
From approximately 122,000 college stu- 
dents in 1890 there have been consis- 
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tently annual increases until today ther 
are 1,000,000 students in institutions 
higher learning, three-fourths of who 
are enrolled in collegiate department 
One student in college to 160 of the po; 
ulation—that may appear to be a large 
number. One student in college to fiftee: 
young people of college age—that n 
indicate in the light of our present admi 
sion methods a prodigal waste of 
tential human capacity. President Ra 
mond Walters points out that despite th: 
depression, attendance this year of ful 
time students in American universit 
and colleges is only five per cent belov 
that of last year. Secretary Doak § 
Campbell of the American Association 
Junior Colleges reports that there are er 
rolled in those institutions this year mor 
than 105,000 students. 

President Walters makes the foll 
ing generalization regarding attenda 
trends in higher education: 

“Liberal training maintains its hold 
Young men and women in practically ur 
diminished numbers are continuing t 
take liberal arts courses in the univer 
ties, almost equally in the privately co 
trolled institutions having tuition fees a 
in the institutions under public cont: 
where tuition is free, with varying i 
cidental fees. In the independent . 
leges of arts and sciences, which are ver 
largely privately controlled with tuitior 
fees, about 95 per cent of last year's 
rolment is reported this year. 

“There is a definite attendance trend 
away from certain types of professiona 
and vocational training. Preparation for 
teaching is the most pronounced instance 
of this; there are decreases of around 13 
per cent in university graduate school 
which prepare largely for teaching 1 
schools and colleges, and decreases like 
wise in university schools and depart 
ments of education and in separate 
teachers colleges. Engineering and 
architecture reflect recent industrial con 
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OVERPOPULATION OF THE COLLEGE 


litions in their decreased enrolments. 
There are similar enrolment drops in 
journalism, music, and pharmacy. 

‘There are small attendance increases 
and decreases in other professional and 
vocational fields. As to schools of law, 
medicine, and divinity, there are indica- 
tions of limitation in numbers admitted; 
the totals this year in each are slightly 
higher than last. The university schools 
of business administration report totals 
less than 4 per cent under those of 1932. 
The decreases in agriculture, forestry and 
dentistry are about the same percentage.” 

Now from the standpoint of the ability 
of the colleges to handle the students, 
there is not too great an enrolment. The 
statistical reports of the United States Of- 
ice of Education show increases in the 
physical plant, endowment funds, income 
from various sources, number of volumes 
in the library, instructional facilities, and 
teaching personnel during the past four 
decades, corresponding closely to the in- 
crease in registration during that period 
While the surveys of individual institu- 
tions and of groups of colleges reveal 
many remediable inadequacies, they do 
not indicate “overpopulation’’ of the col- 
leges concerned from the standpoint of 
capacity for effective operation, nor do 
the studies of the teaching load, such as 
those made at the University of Minne- 
sota and elsewhere. 


Changing Social Conditions 

There is, however, a clearly discern- 
ible lag on the part of our higher educa- 
tional institutions in adjusting themselves 
to changing social and economic condi- 
tions. 

The report on “Recent Social Trends in 
the United States,” published last year, in- 
dicates that socio-economic changes have 
been proceeding with unprecedented 
speed during the past three decades; that 
these changes occur at unequal rates in 
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different social areas, such as business 
and industry, government, education 
family life, science, and religion; and 


that the state, the school, and business 


are rapidly extending their areas of in 


fluence and control, while home and 
church have been lessening their phases 
of influence. The problem before our 
educational institutions is therefore one 


of adjustment to these rapidly changing 


conditions. No longer do the larg: 
jority of college graduates enter the pr 
fessions. They are now to b 

all walks of life. The economi 

of the past four years have not 


thrown many of these graduate 


work but have also reduced the 
tunities for the employment of t! 
coming graduating groups. So a 
that it 


Pri , r 
Lilj i 


the situation become is n 
usual, as at a recent 
to hear the chant “‘try and get 
up when the members of 
class pass by in the parade 
The shifting occupational patter 
summarized in the following state 
taken from the report on 
Trends in the United States 
“Changing occupation 
oramic of long time social tr 
They also something of 
human 
changes of the past decade 
have gone by there has been a smaller 
and smaller proportion of the populatios 
engaged in agriculture and a greater at 
greater proportion living in urban 
tricts. The shift to the cities has brought 
a profound change in the outlook on life 
More women, especially more marr 
women, are now working for pay outs 
of the home. Old skills 
of workers that have taken years to bx 
up are being lost with the advance in ma 
chinery. j the 


view 
suggest 


significance of the more fr 


Tr) } r 
411 


iv 


Machines are cutting down 

grilling toil required in many occupa 
tions. White collar workers are increas 
ing in number Machines are being 
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introduced into home and office as well 
as factory. Before our eyes are con- 
tinuous and innumerable shifts in oc- 
cupations in all fields of endeavor. The 
shifting occupational pattern 1s richly 
suggestive of the meaning of social 
change, revealing the decline of old 
habits and institutions and the rise of 
new.” 
Effect on College Education 

How does this all affect the colleges? 
In the first place, the shift in occupa- 
tional patterns has resulted in a lessening 
of the emphasis on specific training for 
professions or vocations. As a corollary 
this change in emphasis has brought to 
the fore the more fundamental aims and 
objectives of the liberal college. No 
longer is prospective employment in a 
specific line of endeavor made the pri- 
mary aim of a college education; instead, 
the endeavor is to provide training for a 
more wholesome life, better citizenship 
and the cultivation of broad human sym- 
pathies, as well as some measure of sig- 
nificant and ordered knowledge of the 
main fields of human interest: in brief, a 
good general education, which will help 
the student to make the most of the 
whole day—not a mere fragment! The 
aim, as expressed in one college cata 
logue, is to develop in the students an 
understanding of the world in which 
they live, correct habits of observation 
and _ reflection, proper appreciation of 
artistic, moral, and spiritual values, and 
attitudes toward life and toward their 
fellow men that are socially desirable. 

Every high school graduate should not 
attend college, nor should those who con- 
tinue their education all attend the same 
type of institution. With the increase in 
proportion of the youth of the country 
seeking education beyond the high 
school, there is an urgent need for a 
wider distribution in the types of our 
higher educational institutions. There is 


particularly a need for those which w 
train “line workers’ as contrasted wit! 
“staff workers.’ This need was point 
out very cogently by Charles R. Manr t 
his survey of engineering education i; 
1918. Pratt Institute in Brooklyn a: ' 
the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechar 
Institute, pioneers in this field, have he! 
consistently to this type of program 

The liberal colleges, on the ot 
hand, have tended to individualize thei: 
instructional programs and, all t 
slowly, it is true, adapt them to the 
dividual differences of their student 
The more progressive colleges are 
tioning their students, both actually and 
by implication, through the use of suc! 
instruments as honors courses, indepx 
dent study programs, selective admission 
placement tests, and comprehensive 
aminations. In order to meet the flood 
of students seeking admission to colleg 
entrance requirements have been revis 
not so much to stem the student tide as t 
guide and orient the students in th 
quest for higher education. Throug 
these instruments the colleges are ena 
to render more effective educational ¢ 
dance to their students, to speed up 
enrich the work of the brilliant stud 
and to bolster up and direct the 
gifted. 

The evil effect of a restrictive progra 
was recognized in the final report of 
Commission of Medical Education wh 
urged that pre-medical education sh 
be general, not pre-professional. 
Charles H. Judd has expressed it in R 
cent Social Trends in the United Stat 

“A college education is no longer 
thought of as a rare opportunity op 
only to students of distinctly intell 
tastes. Many young men who intend t 
enter business are in college; many young 
women who have no vocational expect 
tions whatsoever are also in college. For 
a very large fraction of the population 3 
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college education is regarded as a natural 
sequel to secondary education. The col- 
leges have responded to this new view of 
the meaning of college education and are 
offering courses in practical subjects 
which were not regarded as academic 
subjects in the nineteenth century.” 


Aiding Unemployed Graduates 


It must not be forgotten that the pres- 
ent enrolment in colleges is partly due to 
the efforts of the colleges to relieve un- 
employment. Many institutions are al- 
lowing their recent graduates and also 
unemployed members of the local com- 
munity to attend college classes without 
charge or are providing part-time work 
or otherwise aiding students to continue 
in school. 

Adjustment Service, under Dr. Jerome 
H. Bentley's direction in New York, the 
National Occupational Conference, es- 
tablished by the Carnegie Corporation, 
and the magazine, Occupations, are all 
indications of notable efforts to meet the 
present crisis. With all of these agencies 
the colleges are happy to cooperate. 

A few years ago, before the present 
social upset occurred, the leaders of pro- 
fessional education, on the post college 
level, quite generally agreed to four 
propositions: 

That the enrolment in their institutions 
had reached or about reached the satura- 
tion point; 

That the number of men and women in 
their respective professions had reached 
or about reached the saturation point; 

That there was a distinct trend toward 
a broader liberal preparation for admis- 
sion; 

That there was a distinct trend toward 
the increased inclusion of liberal studies 
in their own programs of professional 
education. 

Society has since that time relapsed 
into chaos. We are at the beginning of 
a4 new study of saturation. The tendency 
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toward liberal studies has been greatly ac 
centuated, however, at least in theory. 


The presidents of leading universities 
and the presidents of medical and law 
associations are consistently and per- 
sistently arguing that the members of 
their professions must have a broader ap 
preciation than is now customary of the 
psychic, the social, the economic, the 
sociological factors which may enter into 
their professional responsibilities 
Not 
fewer well qualified students interested 
in the development of our complex life 
as a people, but more; not less apprecia 


This certainly is the way out 


tion of the finer things of life to dedicate 
to the welfare of the state, but more: not 
necessarily more white collar workers, 


who white 


but more may be collar 
workers if and as the demand for such 
workers increases; in any event, more 


men and women who are equipped, 
whatever their means of livelihood, to 
live richer lives and contribute more gen 
erously to the life of the community. 


The great problem before us now is 
the socialization of education and the 
adaptation of education to a changing 
world. This applies to all levels of ed 
ucation and all honorable types of work 
whether of the hand or of the brain 


Colleges must clearly state their insti 
tutional objectives and adjust their pro 
grams accordingly. They must study 
available and rapidly emerging jobs, and 
above all, they must become familiar with 
the interests and capacities, individually 
of their students, and the adaptability of 
those students to the newer as well as the 
older forms of human service. This not 
a few colleges have done already to such 
a degree that they are remarkably success- 
ful in the actual and immediate place- 
ment of their graduates. It is in this area 
that the personnel movement has al 
ready made a remarkable contribution 
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EMPLOYMENT OF RECENT 
IN JOURNALISM 


LESLIE HIGGINBOTHAM 








GRADUATES 








These are not inviting times for persons graduating from college and 

: 2 } < : é ¢< 
looking for a lace in the world, but graduates of courses in journalism 
have apparently fared better than others. And among these graduates, 


those from small institutions and medium-sized classes have been espe 
cially successful in finding employment. 


of the first study of its kind. 


RADUATES of professional journal- 
ism courses in American colleges 
and universities are finding em- 

ployment in their chosen profession in 
large numbers despite the economic de- 
pression, which has drastically reduced 
openings in newspaper work as in the 
other vocations. 

Although thousands of newspaper 
workers are out of jobs, the young grad- 
uates, inexperienced but bolstered by four 
years of professional training for their 
prospective vocation, are finding that they 
are welcome on many newspapers in the 
country. Some, unable to find work on 
daily or weekly journals, are turning to 
other journalistic vocations and finding 
places there. Less than half of the 
graduates are being forced into other em- 
ployment or are idle. 

The professional course in journalism 
in American institutions of higher learn- 
ing, it seems, has been recognized as the 
best source of future newspaper men and 
women, and today its products are sought 
in preference to workers trained by ap- 
prenticeship alone. 

These conclusions are the result of a 
study which surveyed the employment at 
the end of six months after graduation 
of the class of 1932 from about half of 
the institutions in America which make 


~ ae 
Such are some of the results 


claim to professional instruction in 
nalism. Included were about half of | 
graduates for that year. 

The last six months of 1932, toget 
with the first half of 1933, econon 
agree, were the blackest for the 
hunter during the range of the dep: 
sion. It was into this difficult situat 
that the prospective journalists went 
May and June. By the first of Jan 
1933, the date for which the figur 
were obtained, more than a third of t 
college job hunters had landed posts 
newspapers. Nearly a fourth more ha 
found employment with 
agencies, as teachers of journalism, 


advert! 


magazines, in publicity activities, in print 


ing and publishing, or in other journa 
tic pursuits for which they may b« 
to have been prepared professiona 
Only a fifth had turned to jobs in ot 
lines of work and only a fifth had be 
unable to find work. 

So successful were the graduate 
some of the schools in obtaining job 


newspapers that nearly all of the cla 


found journalistic employment in that 


half-year period following commen 
ment. An Eastern university report 


that 85 per cent of its score of gra Juates 
had found newspaper openings, while : 
small, Far Western institution found that 
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| 33 per cent of its graduates had done so 
' Two other colleges had graduated about 


60 per cent of their students into news- 
paper places. | 

Compared with graduates of other 
schools of professional training, the 
young journalists have made a phenom- 
enal record. Graduates in law, medicine, 
engineering, architecture, education, in a 
great many, if not most, instances, accord- 
ing to reports, have fared far less well 
than those trained for newspaper work. 
Since no study of employment in such 
fields is available, no exact comparison 
can be made, but the disparity is evident 
enough in particular institutions. 


II 

If the prospective newspaper men and 
women, when they were about to enter 
as freshmen in the fall of 1928, had 
been able to choose their school on the 
basis of the ability of its graduates to 
obtain newspaper jobs in 1932, they 
would have elected as ideal an institution 
(1) with a medium-sized graduating 
group of young journalists, (2) with the 
journalism work organized as courses, di- 
visions of a department, or units less than 
a department, and (3) in the eastern part 
of the country. So, at least, the figures of 
the survey indicate. 

Graduates in medium-sized classes in 
journalism in 1932, regardless of the size 
of the institution, were far more success- 
ful than those in large or small classes 
nearly half of them finding places. While 
the classification used by the author of 
the study is an arbitrary one, classes with 
30 or more graduates being termed large, 
those with 16 to 30 medium, and those 
with 1 to 15 small, the distinction be- 
tween the groups is unmistakable. As a 
general thing, the size of the graduating 
class is proportional to the journalism en- 
tolment. Of the large schools, between 
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the 


one-fifth and one-fourth of gradu 


ates obtained newspaper work, while the 
smal! schools showed nearly one-third so 
employed. 

Just why the graduates of the larger 
classes and institutions should be less 
successful in obtaining 
not As 


a general thing 
larger institutions have the greater repu 


newspaper jobs ts 
obvious th 
tation. They usually offer, in addition 


more courses and are taught by larger 


faculties. 


Simple Organization Wins 


In the decade before the peak Tt pros 
perity, instruction in journalism 
rapidly through American colleges and 
universities, and it was not long until a 
host of institutions had at least a cour 


kind. In many of the 


tenta 


or two of some 


more ambitious institutions thes¢ 


tive, initial offerings soon brought fort 


more, and it was only a few years until 
departments, schools, and colleges, paral 
lel and equal with these major divisions 
of university work in other lines, had 
been established soon q iality of univer 


sity work in journalism began to be meas 


ured primarily according to type of or 
ganization, it being agreed that 
general, the higher the rank of thi 
organization, the higher the grade of 
work. 

In view of this historical development 
of instruction in journalism, the figure 


of the survey are instructive 

types of organization—(1) dep rt 

(2) colleges and schools, (3) courses or 
parts of departments—it is thos ’ 
highly organized, according to the figur 
which placed the largest proport 
their graduates of 1932 ut newspaper 
work. The figure, 61.5 per cent, at 


tained by the courses and parts of depart 
ments, is practically twice that of each of 
[ il st 


i 


the other two divisions, which a 

















tied at the figures, 32.1 and 31.1. 
That in placing graduates the type 
usually having the smallest number of 
students should exceed those usually hav- 
ing greater numbers, and that in the same 
respect the departments should about 
equal the schools and colleges would 
seem to indicate no sanctity in kind of 
organization. That this is so is probably 
more significant than appears at first, 
since in the more highly organized groups 
the student is usually allowed less free- 
dom in selecting his courses than in the 
smaller ones. His contact with his 
teachers also is likely to be less close. 

It would seem desirable in any event, 
however, that the work in journalism 
should be committed to a separate aca- 
demic unit, no matter how small. Vary- 
ing economic conditions in different parts 
of the country, as well as the standing of 
the journalism work with the newspapers 
of particular areas, are probably reflected 
in the figures, and doubtless this differ- 
ence points, in part, to the variation be- 
tween some of the institutions in differ- 
ent locations. 

Most successful in obtaining newspaper 
work were the graduates of institutions in 
the East, where nearly half obtained such 
jobs, while the Far Western group was 
only a shade behind. Both the Mid- 
western and the Southern schools lagged, 
with only about half as many graduates 
finding employment. 


What Is “Professional”? 


Among the important questions which 
the survey may be regarded as answering 
in part is that of the classification of pro- 
fessional journalism instruction in 
America. A few attempts have been 


made to classify such work, the criteria 
usually being the size of the student body, 
the number of the faculty, the number 
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and variety of courses, the training of th: 
teachers, the experience of the teacher 
and other similar factors. It is reaso; 
able, however, to hold that those instit 
tions are professional whose students r 


gard them as professional. Surely, wha 


these students do with their training is 
important factor. It would be hard 
claim that any institution, the large ma 
jority of whose graduates go into nev 
paper work consistently and hold repr 
sentative jobs there, is not professiona 
no matter what the offering of its course 
the type of its organization, the siz 
its graduating class, or the number 
preparation of its teachers. Im fact, th 
survey reveals, some of the institution 
which could not meet any of the require 
ments which under some classificat 
methods would entitle them to high pr 
fessional rank lead in placing their grad 
uates in newspaper work. 

The survey also indicates that the cha 
lenge of training for newspaper work | 
American colleges and universities is now 
largely academic. Such criticism wa 
probably never so extensive as it appeare 
to be, and, like that of collegiate training 
for medicine and law, it has now pro! 
ably run most of its course. 

Twenty-seven institutions are repre 
sented in the finished survey. Inquiries 
were sent to the 56 institutions consid 
ered to have professional work in jour: 
nalism. Twenty-nine either were unable 
to furnish any figures, or even estimates 
of the employment of their graduates, or 
did not reply to the request for informa 
tion. Since, however, about half of the 
1932 professional journalism graduates 
in the United States are included, the 
survey doubtless is representative. 

Additional data in the survey often are 
illuminating as to what type of employ 
ment the graduates have found. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ABROAD 


What Is Being Done in Three Widely Separated Countries 
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South Africa—Allert and Advancing 


OLIVE H. Row! 


“Carrying the war into Africa’ was not spoken regarding guidance, 


but it well might be. 


concerning occupations not only while they are in school but a 


they have gone out into the world 


marily by the Juvenile Affairs Boards, with the active cooperation of the 
But how much personal attention can a principal give to a 


principals. 


For South African boys and girls are instructed 


; - 
also ajtlet 
nr ms ; 

This unusual care is exercised pri 


; 


thousand or several thousand students? Here again South Africa is wiser 


than—some other places. 


In South Africa there are seldom more than 


600 pupils in a school, and most schools have less than half that number 


IvE and a half years ago I was privi- 

leged to visit the United States of 

America as a Carnegie visitor to 
study vocational guidance. The term was 
then not well known in South Africa and 
was as often as not misread as signifying 
vocational training. In the short report 
published after my return in 1929 I ven- 
tured to suggest possible steps that might 
be taken as a beginning of guidance work 
in South Africa. It may be of interest to 
consider, after five years, what progress 
has been made. It is worth noting that 
the progress that I am to report has been 
made during the years of an acute depres- 
sion and is, therefore, all the more hope- 
ful for future developments. 

The first recommendation was that the 
Union Government should establish a 
Department of Educational Psychology 
with a view to establishing South African 
intelligence tests and collecting material 
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for the help of teachers in regard to vo 
cational guidance. The Research Grant 
Board of the Union of South Africa (es- 
tablished in 1918) had been at work 
since 1924 on an intelligence survey, and 
in 1929 the South African intelligence 
tests were standardized. The Federal 
Council of the Teachers’ Association of 
South Africa is organizing the use of 
these tests in the schools. 

The second recommendation, that 
some training in vocational guidance be 
included in the work of the Training Col 
leges, has not been taken up, except that 
in his report for 1932 the Superinten 
dent-General of Education for the Cape 
Province strongly commended the indi 
vidual efforts made in the schools to give 
guidance to school-leavers and to help 
them to find employment. 

The third recommendation, that some 
formal guidance in schools be subsidized 
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tied at the figures, 32.1 and 431.1. 
That in placing graduates the type 
usually having the smallest number of 
students should exceed those usually hav- 
ing greater numbers, and that in the same 
respect the departments should about 
equal the schools and colleges would 
seem to indicate no sanctity in kind of 
organization. That this is so is probably 
more significant than appears at first, 
since in the more highly organized groups 
the student is usually allowed less free- 
dom in selecting his courses than in the 
smaller ones. His contact with his 
teachers also is likely to be less close. 

It would seem desirable in any event, 
however, that the work in journalism 
should be committed to a separate aca- 
demic unit, no matter how small. Vary- 
ing economic conditions in different parts 
of the country, as well as the standing of 
the journalism work with the newspapers 
of particular areas, are probably reflected 
in the figures, and doubtless this differ- 
ence points, in part, to the variation be- 
tween some of the institutions in differ- 
ent locations. 

Most successful in obtaining newspaper 
work were the graduates of institutions in 
the East, where nearly half obtained such 
jobs, while the Far Western group was 
only a shade behind. Both the Mid- 
western and the Southern schools lagged, 
with only about half as many graduates 
finding employment. 


What Is “Professional” ? 


Among the important questions which 
the survey may be regarded as answering 
in part is that of the classification of pro- 
fessional journalism  imstruction § in 
America. A few attempts have been 
made to classify such work, the criteria 
usually being the size of the student body, 
the number of the faculty, the number 
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and variety of courses, the training of th. 
teachers, the experience of the tea 

and other similar factors. It is reasoy 
able, however, to hold that those instit 
tions are professional whose students + 


gard them as professional. Surely, wha 


these students do with their training ; 
important factor. It would be hard 
claim that any institution, the large ma 
jority of whose graduates go into : 
paper work consistently and hold repr 
sentative jobs there, is not professior 
no matter what the offering of its course 
the type of its organization, the size 
its graduating class, or the number 
preparation of its teachers. In fact, th 
survey reveals, some of the institutior 
which could not meet any of the requir 
ments which under some classificat 
methods would entitle them to high pr 
fessional rank lead in placing their grad 
uates in newspaper work. 

The survey also indicates that the cha 
lenge of training for newspaper work : 
American colleges and universities is now 
largely academic. Such criticism wa 
probably never so extensive as it appear: 
to be, and, like that of collegiate training 
for medicine and law, it has now pro! 
ably run most of its course. 

Twenty-seven institutions are repré 
sented in the finished survey. Inquiries 
were sent to the 56 institutions consid 
ered to have professional work in jour 
nalism. Twenty-nine either were unabk 
to furnish any figures, or even estimates 
of the employment of their graduates, or 
did not reply to the request for informa 
tion. Since, however, about half of the 
1932 professional journalism graduate: 
in the United States are included, the 
survey doubtless is representative. 

Additional data in the survey often are 
illuminating as to what type of employ 
ment the graduates have found. 
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What Is Being Done in Three Widely Separated Countries | 
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South Africa—Allert and Advancing 


OLIVE H. Row! 


“Carrying the war into Africa’ was not spoken regarding guidance 


but it well might be. 


For South African boys and girls are instructed 


concerning occupations not only while they are in school but also after 
they have gone out into the world. This unusual cave is exercised pri 
marily by the Juvenile Affairs Boards, with the active cooperation of thé 
principals. But how much personal attention can a principal give to a 


thousand or several thousand students? 
In South Africa there are seldom more than 


than—some other places. 


Here again South Africa is wiser 


600 pupils in a school, and most schools have less than half that number 


Ive and a half years ago I was privi- 

leged to visit the United States of 

America as a Carnegie visitor to 
study vocational guidance. The term was 
then not well known in South Africa and 
was as often as not misread as signifying 
vocational training. In the short report 
published after my return in 1929 I ven- 
tured to suggest possible steps that might 
be taken as a beginning of guidance work 
in South Africa. It may be of interest to 
consider, after five years, what progress 
has been made. It is worth noting that 
the progress that I am to report has been 
made during the years of an acute depres- 
sion and is, therefore, all the more hope- 
ful for future developments. 

The first recommendation was that the 
Union Government should establish a 
Department of Educational Psychology 
with a view to establishing South African 
intelligence tests and collecting material 
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for the help of teachers in regard to vo 
cational guidance. The Research Grant 
Board of the Union of South Africa (es 
tablished in 1918) had work 
since 1924 on an intelligence survey, and 


been at 


in 1929 the South African intelligence 
tests The 
Council of the Teachers’ Association of 
South Africa is 
these tests in the schools 

The second recommendation, that 
some training in vocational guidance be 
included in the work of the Training Col 
leges, has not been taken up, except that 
in his report for 1932 the Superinten 
dent-General of Education for the Cape 
Province strongly commended the indi 
vidual efforts made in the schools to give 
guidance to school-leavers and to help 
them to find employment. 

The third recommendation, that some 
formal guidance in schools be subsidized 


were standardized Federal 


organizing the use of 
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in experiment has not borne fruit, but 
increasingly good work of the Juve 


Affairs Boards, combined with the 


Cne¢ 
nile 
rgent stress of circumstances, has led to 
ncreased activity on the part of prin 
ipals in seeing their pupils appropri 
itely and their 
atisfactorily placed in employment. It 


is on this point, perhaps, that the South 


classified school-leavers 


African situation does, and always will, 
differ from that of America. Here, the 
numbers in a single school seldom exceed 
600 and most schools have between two 


This means that the 


and three hundred. 
principal has a personal knowledge of 


each pupil to a degree impossible in the 
huge urban schools of the United States. 
This personal relationship is carried into 
the town and district, where Members of 
Parliament other leading persons 
actively interest themselves in the prog- 
placement of local boys and 
girls. Schools, too, take a great pride in 
placing their leaving boys and girls in 
this activity they 
more by 


and 


and 


ress 


are 
the 


suitable jobs. In 
being aided more and 


Juvenile Affairs Boards. 


Official Guidance 

These boards, which are the backbone 
of all guidance work in South Africa 
have made stirring progress since the es- 
tablishment of the first one under the 
Juveniles Act of 1921. 
twelve statutory boards located at Pre- 
toria, the Witwatersrand (Central, East 
and West), Durban, Pietermaritzburg, 
East London, Port Elizabeth, Kimberley, 
Cape Town, Grahamstown, and Bloem- 
fontein. Non-statutory boards exist for 
Europeans at Potchefstroom, King Wil- 
liam’s Town, and Lichtenburg, and for 
non-Europeans at Cape Town and Kim- 
berley. In the Official Year Book of the 
Union of South Africa (1931-1932), the 
work done by these statutory boards is 


There now exist 


briefly described in the following ter 
"A function of the boards is to ad, 
parents and children in all matters co; 


cerning the employment of juver 
their careers, welfare, and further ed 
tion. Employment bureaus are diré 


to assist juveniles in finding suital 


work. Boards undertake to bring t 
notice of the Government, other bod 
and the public generally, the existenc 
evils, and to suggest remedies in all 1 
ters concerning the training and welt 
of juveniles. 

“In recent years the boards have 
voted an increasing measure of attenti 
to questions of vocational guidance 
after-care of juveniles. They also 
gage in the systematic exploration 
encouragement of new fields of empl 
ment for boys and girls (e.g., in the 
mercial and distributive trades, domest 
service, and sericulture). They are en 
powered to collect and maintain suc 
statistics, bearing upon the employment 
of juveniles, as are necessary to enable t! 
problems affecting juveniles to be d 
with on the most effective lines.”’ 


Il 
Perhaps one of the wisest aspects 

the boards’ policy is the fact that the 
never fail to emphasize the parents’ r 
sponsibility toward their children 
ways seeking to enlist their interest a: 
cooperation in setting up the child 
career. In an article on the Apprentic: 
ship Act in The Careers Guide for Ni 
vember, 1933, the Secretary of the Wit 
watersrand Juvenile Affairs Board said 
“Much of the hardship which follows t! 
refusal of an application for an appre 
tice might be avoided if a firm or a par 
ent would consult the Committee or th: 
Juvenile Affairs Board before a lad is en 
gaged to ascertain the prospects of 
applicant succeeding.” 





SOUTH 


Information ad Lib 

The final recommendation, that the 
Labour Department undertake the pub 
lication of occupational information, has 
een most gratifying fulfilment. The 
Cape Town J. A. B. has published its 
fifth yearly issue of The Guide Book for 
Juveniles, while the Department of La- 
bour has issued a comprehensive Hand- 
book of Careers for South African Boys 
md Girls. 
energetic Witwatersrand J. A. B. has ts 
sued its ninth monthly number of The 
Careers Guide, ot Die Loopbaangids, a 
magazine of 30 or 40 pages containing 
most lively, up-to-date, accurate, and 
stimulating articles on all aspects of ca- 
reers. In South Africa, a land of vast 
spaces and scattered population, there can 
be no doubt that the informative and 
hortative value of such a periodical as 
The Careers Guide is going to be gen- 
eral and inestimable. Its advertisement 
f career book lists, career films, and 
careers talks is bound to inspire many a 
parent and many a child to take thought 
n time to plan his future. 

The powerful force of local interest is 
a strong factor in South African voca- 
tional guidance. Each board concerns it- 
self almost exclusively with the occupa- 
tions of its immediate surroundings. The 
constant shift of the American population 
is a phenomenon which has no parallel in 
South Africa, where a strong conserva- 
tism, violent political partisanship in cer- 
tain districts, and pronounced local 
rivalries, all tend to stir up a vigorous 
local pride calculated to deter the 
“roamer’’ and reward the loyal stay-at- 
home. 

It would seem, therefore that the de- 
velopment of vocational guidance in 
South Africa will be in the direction of 
local voluntary effort working through 
the channels of the government Juvenile 
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Finally, the progressive and 


AFRICA 


Affairs Boards and Apprenticeship Com 
ring school 


s 


mittees. Guidance di 
will undoubtedly find its chief activity i 
teachers to 
the 


and 


the efforts of principals 
classify their pupils appropriately in 


! 


secondary area. The usual prejud 


CS 


often illogical ambitions of parents 


coupled with the limitations of the rang 
; offered in many 

make 
ideal according to the expert 


strot 


of courses 
schools classification fa 
counselor, but there is a 
throughout South Africa, fully j 


by the subsequent achievement of p 


that any of the standard secondary f 


years courses (academic, clerical 

manual), wisely selected and conscien 
tiously pursued, will fit a boy or a girl t 
enter effectually upon whatever career hi 


or she may choose 


Continued Assistance 


After he leaves school his interests will 
be served by different bodies according t 
If he proceed to th 
university, he will find the various facul 


ties of this body taking a pride in the 


his future career 


placement of its graduates; if he becorne 
apprenticed, he will find his interests 
carefully guarded by the Apprenticeship 
Committee appointed under acts of 1922 
1924, and 1930; if he desire to proceed 
directly into employment he will register 
at the nearest Juvenile Affairs Board and 
receive from it advice, information, and 
The of 
registered juveniles is being increasing]y 


placement services after-care 
developed by the boards, to which falls 
the first duty provided for by the act, 
which requires all employers in J. A. B 
areas to notify the board of the cessation 
of employment in the case of any juvenil 
employe. 

That vocational guidance is no longer 
a strange idea in South Africa is abun 
dantly proved in the schools, where the 
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choice of courses is no longer haphazard, 
nor are children’s ideas as to their future 
vague or merely romantic as they often 


were in the past. The earnest lead given 


by the government has been energetica 
and generously supported by publ 
spirited citizens in every section of 
the country. 


Turkey—Turning to Training 


Cass A. REED and LEE VROOMAN 


Although vocational guidance has not been formally introduced into 
g J 


Ya 


the school system of Turkey, it is giving signs of its existence. All fresh- 
men at International College, an American institution,’ are required to 
take an orientation course which considers vocational problems. The 
college is also building up a permanent file of its alumni, including their 


vocall nal records. 
tional 
é 


within her boundaries 


ITH the establishment of the 
republic in 1923, Turkey faced 
the necessity of reorganizing 
her entire school system. Remarkable 
progress has been made in the past ten 
years, but thus far formal vocational gui- 
dance has not been introduced. 
Primary education is now cared for by 
a system of primary schools throughout 
the country. The curriculum is uniform 
but gives much emphasis to the practical 
needs of life. Experiments are being 
made toward a special curriculum and 
procedure for the many village schools. 
In normal schools both for men and for 
women, where tuition, board, and ex- 
penses are provided by the state, young 
people are prepared for primary school 
teaching and are pledged to serve. The 
great majority of such teachers are young 


1 By action of the Board of Trustees Interna- 
tional College was closed, at least temporarily, 
in the fall of this year.—Editors. 


As Turkey is giving definite attention to her voca- 
needs, guidance should find an increasingly friendiy atmosphere 
£ g J 


people trained in the past ten years 

Above the primary school, which stu 
dents seldom complete before the age of 
12 and often later, are the secondary 
schools. Students destined for the uni- 
versity go to the lycees, of which there are 
boys’ lycees and girls’ lycees. There are 
also commercial schools, agricultural 
schools, trade schools, etc. The social 
prestige of the lycees crowds them, 
whereas the other schools, such as the 
commercial school, are less popular. In 
Izmir, second city of the republic and 2 
great commercial center, the commercial 
school is not strongly developed, and the 
well equipped agricultural school, wit! 
well trained teachers, many educated 
abroad, has very few students. 

On the university grade there is the 
newly reorganized university, with special 
schools of university grade attached. The 
most popular faculties are those of law 
which is greatly overcrowded, and medi- 
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cine, while fewer students choose the 
literary, philosophical, or scientific fac- 
ulty. There are a strong higher civil ser- 
vice college, an engineering college, a 
college of mines, etc. The government 
has also been very generous in its grants 
to students for foreign study. Not only 
the educational department, but also 
other departments of the government and 
the banks, send young men abroad and 
afford them generous opportunities to 
master their respective fields. Thus the 
government is providing for the varied 
training needed in the new regime. 


Avenues for Youth 


The past ten years have offered special 
opportunities to young people. Men 
trained in the older customs find it 
harder to adjust themselves to new ideas. 
Even today after six years of Latin char- 
acters, most men of 35 or more find it 
far easier to use the forbidden old 
Arabic letters in reading and writing 
than the official Latin phonetic system. 
For the new law codes, many lawyers and 
judges have been required. The forma- 
tion and development of new banks and 
industrial enterprises has called for able 
young men. Hence those with ability and 
energy have succeeded without the tech- 
nical education which in other times they 
would have had to have. But now there 
is in Turkey, as in other lands, a danger 
that too many young people will seek the 
“white collar” positions. The new free- 
dom of women and the full educational 
opportunities provided for them also will 
tend to multiply the number seeking 
“white collar’’ positions. 


II 
International College, an American in- 
stitution long established in Izmir and 
offering the bachelor’s degrees at the end 
of a four-year college course following a 
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TURKEY 





four-year preparatory course, has long ex 
perimented with certain types of voca 
tional guidance. As all graduates master 
Turkish, French, and English, the range 
of opportunity open to them is broad 
Many years ago the college placed com- 
mercial education on the same basis with 
literary subjects, and many young men 
have gone in for commerce. Agricultural 
courses also are offered, but rather as 
electives than as professional training 

All freshmen are required to take an 
orientation course which deals with voca- 
tional problems and to do library reading 
which gives them a background as to the 
possibilities in various vocations. In a 
time of financial crisis like the present 
of course, students are forced into the 
first job they can get because of economi 
pressure or they are forced to leave school 
before graduating and to go to work. The 
effort is made, however, to have fresh 
men see that some temporary job may be 
merely a stepping stone to the thing for 
which they are best fitted. These prin- 
ciples are kept before the whole student 
body by occasional assembly talks 

The actual guidance into vocations is 
effected, first, by a test of occupational 
interests, which is kept in a confidential 
file, and secondiy, by talks with students 
as they get into the senior class, discovery 
of the attitudes they have shown in their 
college career, and consequent advice re- 
garding the type of work they should 
enter. 


Gone But Not Forgotten 


The college this year, however, is start- 
ing a new venture, i.e., the building up 
of a permanent file of its alumni, which 
gives their scholastic records during their 
four years in preparatory school and four 
years in the college department of Inter- 
national College. Connected with this 
information are the results of intelligence 
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tests, interest tests, and aptitude tests. 
The third element in this material is the 
physical education career of the student. 
What has he done in athletics, and how 
has he been recorded by our medical 
examinations? Fourthly, the field of out- 


side activities is jotted down and his col- 
lege activities are noted. And, finally, a 
record will be kept of the positions he 
fills or his further study after leaving the 
ct llege. 

From this combined record we hope to 
have material which will aid us in recom- 
mending recent alumni to fill certain 


positions. Further, we hope in the cours« 
of years to accumulate data on the cor- 
‘elation between a certain type of student 
and the type of profession he gets into 
Or, very possibly, we shall learn the lack 
of correlation between undergraduate 
careers and professional life. In any 
event, we feel that as Turkey is experi- 
menting with her vocational needs 
and particularly with the need of get 
ting students into the basic industries of 
the country, these data that we shall col- 
lect will be of value in giving direction 
to future vocational guidance. 


China—Conservative but Coming 


C. J. Ho 


It is 15 years since the term “vocational guidance” made its appear- 


ince in CUPhIina., 


This it did in the monthly journal of the National 


Association of Vocational Education of China, whose activities have re- 


sulted in the establishment of guidance bureaus in several cities. 


Many 


high schools have some form of vocational guidance, but, while one or 
two colleges have experimented with it, no ae in China has a well- 


organized guidance program. 


The foundation, 


»owever, has been laid, 


and the Vocational Education Association is continuing the work to which 


it has given a good start. 
& & 


EFORE the modern development of 
industry and business, the tradi- 
tional classification of occupations 

in this country had only four headings: 
the literati, the farmers, the laborers, and 
the merchants. The literati were those 
who received the classical education, 
which was the only form of education at 
the time, and the only field for their 
career was that of political or government 
service. Those of the other occupations 
usually inherited their trades with other 
forms of inheritance. There was little 
freedom for individual selection and 


therefore no opportunity, nor much n« 
cessity, for vocational guidance. 

With the industrial and business d 
velopment many new occupations cam« 
into existence and it has become neces 
sary for the individual to make a choi 
Modern education, which is based on 
individual training for practical life, also 
has forced the problem of selection and 
preparation to the front. The need for 
guidance was soon felt, but it was not 
until 1919 that the term ‘vocational 
guidance” was formally introduced to th 
country by Education and Vocation, 
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CHINA 


monthly journal published by the Na- 
tional Association of Vocational Educa- 
tion of China. 

This association was the pioneer and 
still is the leading spirit in the field of 
vocational guidance. Any narrative of 
the guidance movement in China has to 
begin with its work. As early as 1919 
the general principles and practices of 
guidance which had been developed in 
other countries were presented, and the 
need for similar development was urged 
in the association's monthly journal, but 
it was four years later that a division of 
the association was given the sole respon- 
sibility of developing guidance work. 
A committee including some leading ed- 
ucators in the country was organized, and 
surveys of principal industries and lead- 
ing educational institutions were started 
as a basis in actual guidance. In 1924, 
under the direction of the committee, a 
Vocational Guidance Week was held in 
each of the four cities, Shanghai, Nan- 
king, Tsinan, and Wuchang, to arouse 
the interest of the educational world in 
guidance work. The program consisted 
of lectures to school officials as well as to 
students. 


A Guidance Bureau 

In 1927 the division of the association 
in charge of vocational guidance was 
transformed into a bureau and became 
known as the Shanghai Vocational Gui- 
dance Bureau. The work it aims to do 
embraces all phases of guidance, such as 
testing, training, counseling, placement, 
and follow-up. But during the past few 
years, owing to the unemployment situa- 
tion, most attention has been given to 
placement work. During the past six 
years more than 16,000 persons have ap- 
plied for work at the bureau. Of this 
number about 2,200 have been placed. 
The number of applicants is steadily in- 
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creasing as the bureau gains recognition 
as a functioning institution. 

Educational guidance is next in im- 
portance in the work of the bureau. Dur- 
ing the summer months, when prepara- 
tions tor transfers and admissions into 
schools and colleges have to be made, a 
large number of students seek informa- 
tion and guidance. Directories of schools 
and colleges are compiled every year, and 
personal interviews are held with the ap- 
plicants. 
tional guidance are given to students who 
are planning for a change in their educa 
tional program. 
vocational 


In addition, lectures on educa- 


Besides and educational 
guidance, the bureau offers guidance on 
other personal problems, such as legal, 
health, and marital. A great number of 
young people are perplexed with the 
laws regarding inheritance and marriage, 
and many others need guidance in sex 


and mental hygiene. Several lawyers and 


physicians have been enlisted to assist in 
The number of per- 


such lines of work. 
sons seeking guidance on personal prob- 
lems is comparatively small, but more 
and more each year are taking advantage 
of such service. More than 1,400 inter- 
views have been held with such individ- 
uals during the past six years. 

Another form of service which the bu 
reau renders and which is directly related 
to the proper adjustment between the in- 
dividual and his work is that of 
ing employers in the selection and train 
Very few industrial or 


assist- 


ing of employes. 
ganizations have any well organized per 
sonnel work in the country today, and 
very frequently the more progressive 
firms turn to this bureau for assistance 
Emp!oyes of scores of organizations have 
been selected by the 
examinations and interviews. 


actually bureau 
through 
and training programs have been planned 


for as many others. 
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Facts About Occupations 

The gathering of vocational informa- 
tion, which has been emphasized since 
the beginning of guidance development, 
is another function of the bureau. De- 
scriptions of different professions and oc- 
cupations written by representatives of 
the fields have been published. These 
publications are informational and educa- 
tional, although not strictly scientific. 
Scientific study of occupations has been 
recently begun, and with the personnel 
study of teachers as its first example. It 
is hoped to have observation and analy- 
sis made of other principal occupations 
in the near future. 

As to the techniques employed by the 
bureau in administering guidance, the in- 
terview is by far the most practical. Psy- 
chological tests, such as the mechanical 
aptitude test, the clerical test, etc., were 
experimented with in the early years, but 
they are not frequently used, chiefly for 
the reason that, owing to lack of per- 
sonnel studies, requirements in jobs are 
usually not very specific and therefore do 
not call for the exact measurement of an 
individual’s capacities and abilities. 
Records of interviews are being carefully 
kept for the purpose of refining the 
process. 


II 


After the founding of the bureau in 
Shanghai, several other cities followed by 
organizing similar bureaus, usually as di- 
visions of local boards of education. The 
Nanking Vocational Guidance Bureau 
was opened in 1929 but from political 
and financial causes died an early death 
after two years of existence. Wushi, a 
textile city not far from Shanghai, copied 
the Shanghai model about the same time; 
the bureau there is still active. Other 
cities that have started to organize gui- 
dance work are Wuhsien and Chiating, 


both of which are in Kiangsu Province 


A great number of high schools, espe. 
cially those in and around Shanghai, have 
some form of vocational guidance. The 
organization usually takes the form of 4 


committee with the Director of Disc; 
pline, who is a common official in 
Chinese schools, as chairman. In suc] 
schools, personal data of individual stu- 
dents are usually gathered, lectures on 
guidance frequently given, and _ inter. 
views occasionally held. 
placement work is undertaken for the 
gtaduates. But for the lack of trained 
personnel the work, in general, is inade 
quate. 


Guidance Work in Colleges 


The first college to inaugurate gui 
dance was Tsing Hua College (now 
Tsing Hua University) at Peking (now 
Peiping). In 1923 a Department of 
Vocational Guidance was organized t 
assist the students who were sent to the 
United States for advanced study after 
graduation‘ in their selection of courses 
of study and institutions. Information 
about American institutions of higher 
learning was gathered and individual 
counseling given. But when the college 
was reorganized into a university, the de- 
partment was abolished and the record of 
its work became history. When the 
writer was in the administration of the 
university in 1932, an attempt was made 
to restore guidance work, but it had to be 
abandoned when he left. 

For the last three years Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peiping, has been experimenting 
with a freshman orientation program 
Tests, lectures, receptions, and other 
items are included, and the results have 
been reported to be very satisfactory 
Kwang Hua University and Great China 
University in Shanghai also held Fresh- 
man Week three years ago, but the ex- 
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In some schools 
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CHINA 


periment has not been continued. At 
present there is no college which has a 
well organized guidance program and no 
single full-time officer in charge of such 
work. Until we have greater recognition 
on the part of college authorities of the 
need of guidance, we cannot hope very 
much for the development of guidance 
work in colleges and universities. 

In the centralized educational system 
of China, the Ministry of Education is 
the highest authority. Any reform or ex- 
periment receives much impetus if it is 
sanctioned by the ministry. For years 
educational bodies like the National 
Association of Vocational Education have 
been trying to obtain official recognition 
of guidance programs as part of the edu- 
cational system, but it was not until 
June, 1933, that a decree with an outline 
was issued for the organization and ad- 
ministration of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance in elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools. School officials have 
begun to take serious interest in the mat- 
ter, and much preparation is being made 
for carrying out the order of the ministry. 


Translations of Texts 


Publications on vocational guidance in 
this country are not voluminous. Several 
elementary texts on the subject have been 
put out and a few translations, such as 
Griffitts’ Fundamentals of V ocational Psy- 
chology and Cohen's Principles and Prac- 
tice of Vocational Guidance, have been 
made. For the use of young people the 
writer has published a book entitled Vo- 
cational Problems. Mention has already 
been made of the pamphlets describing 
different professions and occupations 
published by the Shanghai Vocational 
Guidance Bureau. There is no one jour- 


nal especially devoted to the subject of 
vocational guidance, but Education and 
Vocation gives much space to materials 
relating to guidance work 

The Research Division of the National 
Association of Vocational Education of 
China is the only place where research 
in the field of vocational guidance is 
done. Interests of high school students 
have been studied, and personnel studies 
of different professions are now in prog- 
ress. A vocational adjustment test has 
been constructed and experimented with 
for the purpose of testing the ability of 
the individual to adjust himself to voca 
tional situations. Biographies of con 
temporary men of success in this country 
will be gathered for the guidance of 
young people. To increase the amount 
of vocational information and to refine 
the techniques used in guidance are the 
two primary aims of this division of the 
educational system. 

Vocational guidance may be said to 
have a foundation in China, but its de 
velopment cannot be expected to be 
rapid. The under-development of indus 
try and business offers some handicap, 
but the chief difficulty is the lack of 
trained personnel. At present there is no 
college or university which offers a spe 
cial course on vocational guidance, al- 
though the subject is usually treated in 
connection with vocational education 
Without specially trained persons it is dif- 
ficult to increase the understanding and 
support of the general public, and what- 
ever is attempted cannot be expected to 
be scientific and thorough. We hope that 
in the near future training in guidance 
will be made available to those who ex- 
pect to build on the foundation which 
has been laid. 


ere 


One's calling always tends to be not only a source of economic com- 


petence, but a way of life —RusKIN 
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new projession to re sult jrom its trium ph is > th at of teachers, translators, 
ind the like who will be calle d upon to render everything into Basic, 


from the lliad to the latest 


of The System of Basic English tells all about it- 
among the 


using any word which is not 


HE FACT that more than 20,000 
words are necessary for a detailed 
reading even of the morning papers 

may come as a surprise to those who have 

not given much thought to the language 
question. Some readers of Occupations 
may have the idea that they themselves do 

not make use of more than 500 or 1,000 

words. Statements of this sort are fre- 

quently seen in print, although it is clear 
from the work of Mrs. Horn of Wis- 
consin that even kindergarten babies have 

control of at least 2,500. 

That is why at least five years are 
needed for anyone who has no knowledge 
of English to be certain of what we say 
to him. The same is true of a German, 
Russian, or Japanese discussion for an 
American, but the general public has no 
chance of wasting time in this way, and 
even if a man does get a working knowl- 
edge of one or two new languages, there 
are still thirty more waiting for his at- 
tention. So we are where we are. 

A number of different ideas for a com- 


“movie” 


In this article the author 
and does so without 


850 


Caption. 


Basic 


mon language have been put forward, | 
there are good reasons why we are still 
more or less where we were in 1889, 
when Volapuk had more than 1,000,0( 
supporters. Today the increase in any one 
year among those who make use of Eng 
lish is greater by 1,000,000 than 
the supporters of all the international 
languages put together. In fact, Englis! 
is now the natural or political language of 
more than 500,000,000 persons. 

Basic English is a selection of 850 Eng 
lish words in which anything may be said 
for any of the purposes of everyday ex 
istence. The learning of the words them- 
selves takes thirty hours, that of their uses 
and behavior another thirty; so that two 
hours a day for a month will make it 
possible for anyone to get a working 
knowledge of the system. After only fifty 
hours a night-school group in Copen- 
hagen went on the air last year with the 
approval of the education authorities, but 
in the East or with a bad teacher a longer 
training would naturally be needed. 
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ROUND THE EARTH WITH 850 WORDS 


More Than Words 

Basic ( British—American—Scientific 
International—Commercial) English is, 

wever, something more than the 850 
words which may be clearly printed on 
the back of a bit of business notepaper. 
It is a system for saying things as simply 
and clearly as possible, and at the same 
time getting free from all the foolish old 
rules about “grammar” which are forced 
yn the young in the schools of today. 
More than ten years’ work was necessary 
before the system was complete in 1928, 
ind more than thirty books in or about 
Basic have been printed. Others, giving 
a step by step knowledge of the words, 
are now on the way, and books of the 
same sort in the ten chief languages of 
the earth will be ready before the end of 
the year. 

From the viewpoint of education Basic 
may be of special value. At all levels, a 
training in Basic is the best first step to 
the English language as such. 
the fixed forms of everyday talk have fre- 
quently to be broken up, the learner gets 
a knowledge of the structure of language 
itself; and this knowledge gives him a 
new power not only of writing clearly but 
of getting a grip on other languages, 
specially those which are most different 
from English. Such a training is of equal 
value to the very young and to the expert 
at a university. The Basic writer has to 
take some trouble to be clear and simple, 
but his reward will be a truly interna- 
tional public. 

No doubt this is the reason why men 
such as John Dewey and H. G. Wells, 
Bernard Shaw and Julian Huxley, in ad- 
dition to more than fifty writers on edu- 
cation in other countries, are now giving 
the system their support. Here is the 
view of Mr. Wells, put into Basic from 
The Shape of Things to Come: 

One unlooked-for development of the 
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Because 


hundred years between 2000 and 2100 
was the way in which Basic English be 


came, in that short time, the common 
language for use between nations, and thx 
expansion at an even greater rate as the 
outcome of this, and after it had been 


changed in a number of ways—of Eng 
lish itself. The English used by most of 


us today in talking and writing ts a very 
different tongue from the English of 
Shakespeare, Addison, Bunyan, or Shaw 

Basic English was taken up in a most 
surprising way after the First Conference 
at Basra. It was made the language for 


all public and government purposes in 
every country by the Air and Sea Control 
and by 2020 almost everyone was able t 


make use of Basic for talking and writing 


New Way of Making a Living 

If Mr. Wells is right—and he has 
more frequently been right than wrong 
about war and peace, about the future of 
machines, about education, and about thx 
history of the future generally—a new 
way of making a living will be open to 
all who make an early start on Basi 
Experts will be needed for teaching; all 
the great books of the past will have to 
be put into Basic; government offices and 
business houses will be offering work to 
secretaries who have the 850 words well 
in their heads: and in all countries, for 
trade, meetings, science, moving pictures 
and radio, there will be new openings for 
those who have been wise enough to get 
ready for these developments. 

One of the most important ways in 
which Basic may be put before the widest 
possible public is clearly by international 
motion pictures and international radio 
news, but short stories and fiction in Basic 
will be equally certain of a very wide 
international public—if and when con 
ditions get back to normal. The “if” is 
certainly a great question, with the na 
tions all at one another's throats. But th 











OCCUPATIONS 


earth is now so small that in the long run 
competition with shut doors is death. 
When men are so ill that the writing on 
the wall becomes clear, the cry is for more 
air—for the help of science and common 
sense. The behavior of nations is much 
the same, but they have to be very ill first, 
and the writing is now on every wall. So 
Basic is looking forward to the future 
with hope. 

A list of representatives covering the 
twenty chief countries of Europe and the 
East was printed early in 1932; Basic 
institutes are now in existence in Buenos 
Aires, Copenhagen, Madrid, Prague, Sai- 


eV 


gon, and Singapore; and an internationa 
secretariat, under the direction of Gerhart 
Jentsch, is answering questions and send 
ing out news of the latest development: 
from 16 Promenade St. Antoine, Geneva 
The English branch office is still at The 
Orthological Institute, 10 King’s Parade 
Cambridge, where most of the work wa 
done. 
This account is itself all in the 85 

words of Basic English, so that the reader 
has before him an example of what is 


and what the international language of 
the future may be like. 


( 


THE DEFENSE OF LIBERTY 
American youth is called to the defense of liberty by Harold Rugg, in 


Scholastic. 


“Fascism, the chief political movement since the World War, 


is a direct assault upon democracy—the central tendency in the history 


of modern times. 


In the high schools of America we should concentrate 


our social study upon this conflict between democracy and dictatorship. 
. . . Fascism is a movement in which strong leaders weld together the 
discontented lower middle classes—small farmers and shopkeepers, white- 
collar workers, and other dissatisfied groups—into loyal acceptance of 


their control over the national government. 


In no instance have the mid- 


dle classes actually revolted, instead they have acquiesced in the actions 
of a small, armed body of ‘party followers.’ 
“We dislike the idea of dictatorship, but in what sense are we free? 


We abhor the notion of an all- 


werful state which demands of its indi- 


vidual citizens unqualified obedience, but to what extent do the citizens 


of our country actually control affairs? 
free, that teachers may, for example, 
defects of our own social and economic system? 


Is it true that our schools are 
lead their pupils to inquire into the 
Until both students and 


teachers begin to confront queries of this sort, their criticisms of Fascism 


will be feeble and ineffective. The 


best answer to the claim of Fascism 


is to admit the defects in our present system, and thereupon to proceed 
with boldness toward a program which promises something better.” 
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ATLANTA GOES THE WHOLE WAY 
A School System in Which Guidance Has a Front Seat 
Wituis A. SUTTON 
i ——— a 





Volume XIII of Occupations opened last month wit! 


f ; 
- . 
MN Ariich D4 


Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of New York City Schools. An 
article appeared in May from the pen of Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of 


Schools in Minneapolis. 


senting the School Superintendent of Atlanta. 
with Superintendents seem likely to continue, as we have promise 
contributions from Edwin A. Lee of San Francisco, who wrote for our 
June, 1933, number, William ]. Bogan of Chicago, Ben ¢ } 


In this issue we have the satisfaction of pre 


These pleasant relations 


j 


Graham of 


Pittsburgh, and Edward D. Roberts of Cincinnati. And there will be others 


period of time that pupils are in 

school and the growing complex- 
ity, both of school offerings and of life, 
guidance is coming to be one of the most 
important functions of the school. I 
have been sponsoring guidance in Atlanta 
since 1917, including three years as prin- 
cipal of the Technical High School as 
well as in my service as superintendent. 
To me, therefore, guidance is as much a 
part of the Atlanta schools as junior high 
schools or medical examinations or any 
other established service. 

To be effective, guidance must be di- 
rected by a qualified person. Every large 
city should have a member of the super- 
intendent's staff charged with the respon- 
sibility of administering the program. 
This does not mean that one department 
can or should perform all the guidance 
functions that should be available to our 
children. In a very genuine sense, the 
guidance spirit should permeate the en- 
tire structure of the school system from 
the kindergarten through adult education 
classes. 

Within the available space it is not 
practicable to give a complete description 
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B ve OF the lengthening of the 


of our Atlanta program. That was done 
by the Children’s Bureau of the Depart 
ment of Labor when it selected Atlanta 
as one of twelve cities to be surveyed and 
reported upon in detail." It may be de 
sirable, however, to point out certain 
phases of the program. 

Once a school system has been thor 
oughly inoculated with the 
“germ,” it is possible to provide such rich 
experiences that for many pupils self- 
guidance is possible. The elementary 
school provides a wealth of real life ex 
periences in the activity program. The 
junior high school offers exploratory 
courses in a variety of fields, together 
with a systematic course in occupational 
information. 
adult classes offer further exploratory 
possibilities as well as many contacts 
through social science, vocational, and 
other courses. I would not depreciate 
the value of the expert service which 
counselors give in Atlanta and elsewhere 
I do wish to emphasize the place of gui- 


guidance 


The senior high school an¢ 


1 United States Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau. Vocational Guidance and Junior Place- 
ment. Publication No. 149. Government Print 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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dance in the entire educational program. 

To illustrate the way in which the gui- 
dance problem can be brought home to 
every teacher, may I describe one of the 
duties of our homeroom teachers? Much 
has been written about the homeroom 
program, the discussions, reports, drama- 
tizations, and other activities which the 
teacher may direct. Without adequate 
knowledge of the home life and interests 
of pupils, however, homeroom guidance 
may easily degenerate into time filling. 
Several years ago, therefore, I asked every 
homeroom teacher to assemble a body of 
information about every child. No elab- 
orate form or card was required, although 
several schools did print self-analysis 
folders. In addition to the usefulness of 
the data for guiding problem cases, the 
information frequently disclosed guidance 
needs of which the teacher had been 
wholly ignorant. It made the teacher 
more sympathetic and better able to 
understand the pupil's problems. 

Atlanta teachers have never been tfe- 
quired to visit the homes of pupils, but 
they have been strongly urged to do so. 
In the high school, the homeroom 
teacher is the best person to make such 
visits and to give other teachers the bene- 
fit of her findings. Naturally, some infor- 
mation obtained on a visit is confidential 
and ought not to be recorded on a card 
or passed on to others. 

A superintendent should not only try 
to establish friendly relations with par- 
ents; he should also develop cordial re- 
lations with business men. A _ novel 
means of doing so has been the appoint- 
ment of more than a thousand “spon- 
sors." To every classroom in the school 
system, from the kindergarten through 
the senior high school, a business man or 
woman has been assigned as sponsor. 
These persons have, of course, accepted 
my invitations to become sponsors. The 


relations between sponsor and class ar 
entirely informal. Students invite thes 
sponsors when they are having a specia 
program, such as a Viking feast, or o 
any convenient date. In addition to visit 
ing the class, a sponsor will sometime; 
entertain his group at a picnic, by a visit 
to his place of business, etc. The effect 
of the sponsorship has been worth whi 
not only to the pupils, but also to the 
business man by giving him an insight 
into modern educational procedures. 


II 

Another way in which the school and 
community life may be closely interwove: 
is by the use of business men and wom« 
as assembly speakers and interviewers 
We have developed a card file, by « 
pations, of persons able and willing t 
speak to groups or to be interviewed | 
individual students. This gives pertin 
information for ‘‘career books.” Ofte: 
it leads to a period of observation or "‘in 
ternship,”’ whereby the student sees the 
vocation “from the inside” and is ab 
to make a more intelligent decision about 
his life work. 

In addition to these informal conta 
there is a definite need for careful stud) 
of vocational trends in the communit 
In Atlanta we have been cognizant 
this need, although we have not bee: 
able to assign staff workers to make ela 
orate occupational researches. We ha 
been fortunate in having the services 
the survey staff of the Southern Woman 
Educational Alliance.? We have als 
tried to follow up our own graduates 
In December, 1933, with the aid of CWA 
workers we were able to mail questi: 
aires to all graduates of our schools sinc 
1920. The graduates were asked to sug 


20. L. Hatcher, Occupations for Women. Sout! 
ern Woman's Educational Alliance, Richm 
Virginia. 
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ATLANTA GOES THE WHOLE WAY 


gest new courses or revisions of old ones. 
The replies as well as the tabulation of 
occupations furnished evidence of needs 
for curriculum revision as well as data 
for vocational guidance. 

Another way in which the Atlanta 
schools provide opportunities for voca- 
tional self-guidance is through our sum- 
mer activities program. For several 
years students just before the close of 
school have been given lists of suggested 
summer activities. The suggested activi- 
ties have ranged all the way from learn- 
ing to swim or to make a dress to leader- 
ship posts in community clean-up and 
beautification campaigns. In September 
pupils make a report of the activities in 
which they have participated and count 
up their scores. (Each activity has been 
assigned a point value.) Awards and 
exhibits conclude the program. 

To meet the needs of employed adoles- 
cents and adults, Atlanta organized sev- 
eral years ago an Opportunity School. 
The school is entirely voluntary. Courses 
include continuation and trade work. 
Many students attend only one hour a 
day, as from 7 to 8 A. M. or 5:30 to 
6:30 P. M. Those who desire guidance 
or who obviously need it are assigned to 
an occupational information class. 

A placement office is to a school sys- 
tem what a sales department is to a manu- 


facturing company. It not only disposes 
of the product but also is of great value 
in planning production. The School Em- 
ployment Office in Atlanta is part of the 
Community Employment Service, being 
housed on the same floor and financed by 
the Community Chest. 

In the bulletin on Programs of Gui- 
dance of the National Survey of Secon- 
dary Education, W. C. Reavis* gives data 
on the cost of guidance programs in se- 
lected cities. These data may startle some 
superintendents. Nevertheless it is pos- 
sible to organize a good guidance pro- 
gram at a very much lower cost. For 
one thing, the central office staff does not 
need to be large. In the schools, coun- 
selors may be assigned “‘classes” of occu- 
pational information or case conference 
groups. Thus the expense may very 
properly be charged to instructional costs 
Of course, on the other side of the pic- 
ture, one can count on tremendous finan- 
cial savings in reduced costs through de- 
crease in failures, and through accelera- 
tion, better adjustment, and other such 
factors. 

In short, guidance is an essential part 
of any and every school program in this 
modern day and one which no community 
can afford to neglect. 





3, W. C. Reavis, Programs of Guidance, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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The biggest job of education will be to prevent men from trying to do 
something they have no aptitude for—to select them for their work 
according to their meee genius. The days of individualism are over, 

th 
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if they care to get any p 
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e — thing. Young men must learn teamwork 
ace in the world.—RosBert A. MILLIKAN. 
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OBJECTIVES OF EXPERIMENTAL 
GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 
GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, HAROLD C. HAND, and VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK 
Or 





The various types of evaluative studies of guidance which have been 
published were classified and discussed by Grayson N. Kefauver and 
Harold C. Hand in an article, “Evaluation of Guidance Programs,” in the 
March issue of Occupations. A paper on “Proposals for a Program of 
Evaluation of Guidance,” presented by Professor Kefauver at the meeting 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association at Cleveland in Febru- 
ary, giving further details of the threefold investigation referred to in 
the opening paragraph of the present article, and setting forth the need 
and the difficulty of such evaluation, appears in the September number of 
The School Review. Evaluation of anything is impossible without a 





definite determination of the = gpa or purposes of the thing to be 
evaluated. In the subjoined article are listed 15 objectives whith have 
been accepted for the investigation now under way. 


HE INVESTIGATION of guidance 
which is being undertaken in Pasa- 
dena and Oakland, California, and 
Providence, Rhode Island, involves 
measurement of the effects of the gui- 
dance service which is being put into op- 
eration. Pupils entering Grade VII of 
the three junior high schools will con- 
stitute the experimental groups, and the 
experimental program will be provided 
for them as they advance through school. 
Measures will be applied to the experi- 
mental group at the time it comes under 
the influence of the guidance service. 
These measures will aid in determining 
the nature of the guidance service to be 
made available. Comparison of these 
measures with the data to be obtained 
later will indicate what change has been 
effected while the pupils have been under 
the influence of the guidance service 
Both the projection of guidance pro- 
grams and the development of measures 
of effects have forced a clear definition 


of the objectives of guidance. It is only 
after decision has been made concerning 
what the guidance service is supposed to 
accomplish that procedures and measures 
of effectiveness can be developed. The 
following list of objectives has been ac- 
cepted for the experimental programs 
The guidance service will be directed as 
wisely as possible toward the achievement 
of these objectives. Moreover, the 
measures of results will be selected in 
terms of these objectives. It is believed 
that this list is comprehensive and that it 
represents the most defensible group of 
services for the guidance program. The 
following brief statements of the differ- 
ent objectives may not all carry full 
meaning to the reader. Reports of the 
investigation which are to be pub 
lished at a later date will give a 
more complete interpretation of the 
objectives of guidance, together with 
descriptions of guidance activities and 
measures of results. 
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OBJECTIVES OF GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


List of Objectives 

Each of these 15 objectives relates to 
four sets of activities: vocational, social- 
civic, leisure time, and mental and phys- 
ical health (‘mental health” compre- 
hending what is sometimes referred to as 
“adjustment”). These activities, there- 
fore, are constantly to be borne in mind 
in connection with the objectives, which 
are: 

1. To help students, primarily through 
improving their utilization of the training 
facilities of the school, to attain a high 
level of efficiency and satisfaction in the 
appropriate activities to which they will 
distribute themselves. 

2. To help students distribute them- 
selves to appropriate out-of-school activi- 
ties in a manner which will contribute 
most to social welfare and individual 
happiness. 

3. To help students distribute them- 
selves to learning activities in the school 
in harmony with their goals, interests, 
capacities for success, and needs. 

4. To help motivate student activity 
through definition of goals and desires 
and through building of understanding 
of needs and activities in which students 
participate. 

5. To help teachers and administrators 
become more conscious of the abilities, 
interests, and educational needs of stu- 
dents and thus contribute to modifications 
of the educational program so as better 
to serve the needs of students. 

6. To help parents become more con- 
scious of the abilities, interests, and edu- 


cational needs of their children and thus 
contribute to the modification of the 
home and community environment so as 
better to serve the needs of the children. 

7. To help students formulate ap- 
propriate plans for participation in life 
activities. 

8. To help students formulate plans 
for training in harmony with their goals, 
interests, capacities, and needs. 

9. To help students obtain informa- 
tion concerning the factors which should 
be considered in the making of choices 
and plans. 

10. To help students obtain informa- 
tion concerning their probabilities of suc- 
cess and satisfaction in various types of 
school and out-of-school activities. 

11. To help students obtain informa- 
tion concerning themselves. 

12. To help students obtain informa 
tion concerning life activities from which 
they will make choices and for which 
they should obtain training. 

13. To help students obtain informa- 
tion concerning the programs of the 
schools in which they are now enrolled 
and in which they may be enrolled later, 
this information to include administrative 
features and guidance services. 

14. To help students obtain informa- 
tion concerning the possibilities for train- 
ing afforded by non-school agencies in 
the community, including guidance ser- 
vices. 

15. To help students obtain informa- 
tion concerning the various types of 
pseudo-guidance. 


ero 


“The trouble with the school of experience is that by the time you 
graduate you are too old to go to work.”—-HENRY Forp. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION | 
FOR LEISURE | 

















FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
3 
Or cw 
In this article, reprinted by permission from The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, Dr. Keller contends that the job of vocational educa- 
tion is to educate for vocations and not to train for leisure, which— 
but read it for yourself. 
HIS Is THE catharsis of pet peeves. but otherwise you must go on. Society 


This is the loud wail of the 

teacher. This is the vigorous, in 
a manner of speaking, protest of the per- 
son, who, before the depression, used to 
be called the bulwark of the nation. This 
is to say to all timorous teachers, ner- 
vous employers, and unregenerate tax- 
payers that the job of vocational educa- 
tion is to educate for vocations, and 
through no hocus-pocus of the depression 
can it become a finishing school for the 
polite amenities or a preparation for 
leisurely time killing. In other words, it 
is not training for leisure. 

To begin with, the words “depression” 
and “reconstruction” are like the word 
“crisis.” For the individual who is born, 
and lives and dies over periods which 
totally disregard business and historical 
cycles, they do not exist. Somebody has 
spoken neatly of the perpetual crisis in 
education. For the boys and girls who 
wish to become self-sustaining adults, 
every situation presents a crisis, for they 
must go on and on. An economic de- 
pression is no more significant for society 
than a transient disease like influenza or 
typhoid or delirium tremens is significant 
for the individual. You get over it and 
must go on. Of course, you may lose a 
leg or become bedridden or go crazy, and 
your vocational aptitudes may change, 


may get so sick that it will fundamentally 
change its nature, even die, but as long 
as it lives, it must go on, and men and 
women must work for the goods that 
they want and must have. They must 
have paying jobs. They must be adapted 
to the fundamental tasks of the world 
and they must be trained for them, for 
they must go on. 

The depression is only a nodal point 
in a very sinuous line. .. . 


What Does the Trick? 


What is it that gets the worker his job 
his personality, his culture, or his skill? 
What is meant by the employer when he 
says, “Give the boy a good fundamental 
education and I will take care of the 
rest’’? What is meant by the schoolman 
when he says, “Give the boy a good 
sound cultural education and he will be 
able to do anything”? The employer and 
the schoolman mean precisely nothing or 
else they mean “Give him good voca- 
tional education.” The employer wil! 
take care of “the rest.” What “rest’’? 
The specialties, the tricks involved in his 
particular business. His “good boy, 
“good material,” “good character,” and 
other “goods” are in large part products 
of specific, definite, well-focused training 
in the various phases of occupational life 
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EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


They involve personality, they involve 
culture in varying degrees and propor- 
tions; that is to say, they involve attitudes 
and knowledge—but attitudes and knowl- 
edge never get a job for anybody, cer- 
tainly never hold it, unless the possessor 
can do something with them. Even per- 
sonality is useless in a vacuum, and really 
does not exist unless somebody else re- 
acts to it. The reaction does not come 
unless the personality does something, 
acts, even “‘attitudinizes.” 

All this does not mean to say that 
every person must be trained in school 
for every job that exists. It does mean 
to say that there are no born actors, in 
the sense of “‘doers,”” and that this train- 
ing must come somehow. It may come 
through conscious or unconscious imita- 
tion, as in the case of those who are born 
into families of actors, in the narrow 
sense. It may come through reading and 
reasoning, as in the case of the self- 
taught and the self-trained. But, in this 
day and age, not of the depression but of 
general technical development, it must 
come through socially planned, peda- 
gogically devised, and industrially, com- 
mercially, and agriculturally authenticated 
vocational education. 

What do people mean when they talk 
about technological changes and the 
dearth of skilled jobs and the lessening 
need of training for specialized skills, 
and the resulting desirability of “general 
vocational training’? This general vo- 
cational training is a curious thing. 
Everybody talks about it but nobody de- 
fines it. It may be that such a thing is 
possible. It is probably desirable in that 
it would extend the range of the worker's 
possible usefulness and would enable 
him to adapt himself to future shifts in 
the distribution of occupations. It is to 
be suspected, however, that the so-called 
“general” training would be an exten- 
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sion of activity over some smal! area 
rather than over the entire field of oc- 
cupations. For a long time, a process of 
standardization has been going on in the 
metal trades so that the good machinist 
finds himself at home in nearly any 
metal-working factory, regardless of 
what the final product may be. How- 
ever, an extension of this principle to 
other trades is made all too easily. Sales- 
manship would seem to lend itself to 
“general” training, but how easy is the 
shift from the chain store to life insur- 
ance to bonds to machine tools to ho- 
siery? In the jargon of the vocational 
schools, there are differences in related 
technical information and in consumer 
groups which indicate marked differences 
in training or retraining procedures. 


Buying Leisure 

“In view of technological changes and 
of code provisions, working hours will be 
so short and work will be so simple that 
what the schools now have to do is to 
train for leisure.” Old Samuel Johnson 
might have said something to the effect 
that leisure (or training for it) was the 
last refuge of the scoundrelly schoolman. 
Unsuccessful in helping his boys and 
girls to fit themselves for the economic 
struggle, he will now fit them to enjoy 
what they have no means of getting 
What on earth is the use of time on your 
hands if all you can do with it is to kill 
it? Millions of unemployed are finding 
no leisure, only time in which to bemoan 
their failure to find jobs and their in- 
ability to enjoy life. Leisure is some- 
thing you have to buy; it does not just 
come, nor can it be trained for apart 
from training for the rest of life. A 
remunerative occupation enables one to 
buy the means of leisure and to maintain 
the peaceful state of mind requisite for 
its enjoyment. 








OCCUPATIONS 


Moreover, what in the name of all that 
is holy and educational have the schools 
been doing these past hundred years if 
they have not been training for leisure? 
Beyond mere reading, writing, and figur- 
ing for elementary communication pur- 
poses, haven't all the school subjects been 
designed to give “culture,” that some- 
thing which enables one to appreciate 
the finer things in life—tliterature, his- 
tory, travel, art, music, good clean sport? 
The vast majority of subjects, up through 
the college, have professedly and boast- 
fully not been vocational. Then what 
could they have been doing but teaching 
the good, the beautiful, and the true? 
Can it be that the adults of today, in their 
leisure moments, do not know what to do 
with the good, the beautiful, and the 
true? I believe that the small minority 
who, by intelligence and temperament 
were capable of absorbing this kind of 
schooling, do know what to do with it. 
The others do not and never will. The 
school must, and we have heard much 
and seen little of this, build its curric- 
ulum out of the realities of life, both vo- 
cational and avocational. But when the 
schoolmasters talk about beginning now 
to train for leisure, they must confess that 
they have made a miserable failure of 
what they have been doing in the past, 
or that they do not know what they are 
talking about. Neither alternative can 
make them very happy. 


Task of the School 


When the school, or the employer, or 
the community talks about the essential 
nature of training for character, he, or 
they, are on solid ground, but when they 
talk about getting the school to do the 
training, they are just whistling down the 
wind. What the school can do is to dis- 
cover, select, and classify those personal- 
ities, the essential ingredients of which 


have been inherited and have been 
trained for at least six years before the 
school gets hold of them (this is a weak 
attempt to satisfy both the nature and 
nurture people), and to adapt the school- 
work to the ways of the world. In so. 
called abnormal cases, it will try to mod- 
ify the personality. In other words, the 
school will begin to concentrate upon the 
individual in terms of an operating social 
mechanism. It will think of boys and 
girls in terms of occupational life. It 
will be a guidance institution. It will do 
all of this without in any way abdicating 
its right to work for a better society, one 
in which there will be no unemployed, 
where all the work will be done by all 
the people, where the flower of the pub- 
lic-school system, technically trained uni- 
versity graduates, will not become clo- 
thing-store models and filling-station at- 
tendants, where a living can be earned 
and a life can be lived abundantly. 

It seems probable that vocational ef- 
ficiency involves a combination of some 
things that are called personality, some 
that are called knowledge, and some that 
are called skills. It calls for a nice bal- 
ance of mentality, emotionality, and 
physique. It is the task of the school to 
help the individual to discover the extent 
of his native endowment in each of these 
respects and to help him to make the 
most of it in relation to the demands of 
the world. In acquainting him with him- 
self and with the world it is not too 
much to hope that the school will arouse 
in him such thought and stimulate him 
to such action as will in the end bring 
about a better world. In any case, a bet- 
ter method is still to be revealed. All this 
must go on in spite of, as well as because 
of, the depression, and with the assurance 
that the least of the worries of him who 
leads the good life will be the use of his 
leisure time. 
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BUT IS IT TRUE? 


Some Questionable Assumptions 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 
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This is not the first time that Dr. Hoppock has displayed a whole- 
some skepticism in these pages. Last April he called attention to some 
popular misconce ptions regarding occupational ability patterns. Now he 


oe certain other assum ptions. 


When he has gone in this way as 


ar as be can we shall be glad to give him an opportunity of completing 
the circle by printing an article on “Doubtful Doubts: Some Apprehen- 
sions Concerning Certain Uncertainties.” 


tion was based upon assumptions 

which have since been disproved 
by careful research. The student of edu- 
cational history stands in awe before the 
millions of dollars which have been 
wasted in propaganda for educational 
procedures based upon false assumptions, 
and marvels at the equanimity with which 
present education continues to formulate 
its policies upon assumptions which, 
though plausible at first glance, are sub- 
ject to many questions when critically 
examined. 

A sizable part of our vocational gui- 
dance work is based upon assumptions 
which have never been proved and which 
have seldom been questioned. The ab- 
sence of proof, of course, does not mean 
that the assumptions are false, but it does 
suggest that we should ask some ques- 
tions about them. And it is a matter of 
no little importance that such questions 
be asked; for, if the assumptions are 
fallacious, much of our energy will have 
to be directed into new channels before 
we can hope to produce measurable re- 
sults in improved occupational adjust- 
ment. To many persons these assumptions 
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Fi YEARS AGO much of our educa- 


seem axiomatic. But are they? The point 
of this discussion is that we do not know, 
and it is poor economy to erect a structure 
upon a foundation which may crumble 


They Like Their Jobs 


We have often asserted that the major- 
ity of adults are dissatisfied with their 
jobs, that the average person does not 
know enough about occupations to make 
an intelligent choice of a career, and that 
consequently most people will never be 
happy and contented in their work unless 
we provide vocational guidance for them. 
Acting upon this assumption, we have 
drawn tragic pictures of the resultant suf- 
fering, and have thereby moved kind- 
hearted citizens to lend their moral and 
financial support to the introduction of 
guidance programs. 

In a very careful study' of workers’ 
emotions, extending over a period of 
several months, Rex B. Hersey worked 
with a group of men in a locomotive re- 
pair shop, obtained their confidence, and 
asked them at intervals during each day 


1 Rex B. Hersey, Workers’ Emotions in Shop 
and Home. Philadelphia, University of Pennsy!l- 
vania Press, 1932, p. 290. 











OCCUPATIONS 


how they felt toward their jobs and 
toward life in general. He reports that 
56 per cent of the responses indicated 
pleasurable feelings. 

Sheila Bevington? asked 200 employed 
boys in North London how they liked 
their jobs, and 166 of them answered. 
She reports: “Of their posts they liked 
48 per cent well or very well, 25 per cent 
well, and only 27 per cent little or very 
little. . . . These results indicate the exis- 
tence of an unsuspectedly high degree of 
enjoyment in work of a predominantly 
semi-skilled and manufacturing charac- 
ter.” 

Data of this kind do not, of course, 
prove that all persons like their work, but 
they do make us wonder if the majority 
of our people really will be unhappy un- 
less we have a program of guidance 
which reaches every high school student. 
Suppose for a moment that our cherished 
assumption is false; what then? Are we 
to abandon all efforts to study occupa- 
tional adjustment? Not at all. If only 
ten per cent of our employed are un- 
happy, the number runs into millions and 
the problem merits the most careful study. 
Furthermore, guidance has aims besides 
job satisfaction, and if the better utiliza- 
tion of potential capacities, for instance, 
will raise the general level of human hap- 
piness, the effort is unquestionably justi- 
fied. But if this is not a mass problem, 
the most effective method of attack may 
be quite different from the approach of 
today. Perhaps we should concentrate 
our efforts upon isolating the individuals 
who are likely to have trouble and do a 
more adequate job with them instead of 
continuing our present activities. At any 
rate, we should ascertain as accurately as 
possible what proportion of our adult 
population is dissatisfied. 


2 Sheila Bevington, Occupational Misfits. Lon- 
don, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1933, p. 92. 





II 


Almost without exception we have as- 
sumed that most of the jobs within each 
occupation are so similar in essential 
details that they can be described in “‘oc- 
cupational” studies which will fairly 
represent actual conditions. In some re- 
spects occupational studies can be accurate 
and complete. They can state the range 
of wages among the employes of a given 
factory, and they can call attention to 
certain minimum standards for entrance 
to the occupation. In other respects, in- 
cluding some of the most important, they 
can be only approximate. Jobs are not so 
similar as we commonly imagine. The 
most standardized job in the most highly 
mechanized factory may differ from the 
apparently identical job across the aisle: 

(a) in the employe’s immediate supe- 
rior, who can do much to make the 
worker contented or miserable; 

(b) in physical comfort: one may face 
a glaring light to which the other turns 
his back; one may stand beside an open 
window all summer while the other is 
just beyond reach of the breeze; 

(c) im associates: one may have a con- 
genial companion and friend working at 
the next machine, while the other is sur- 
rounded by paranoics. 


Any one of these factors may be enough 
to make the individual like or dislike his 
job. 

When we consider the less standard- 
ized jobs, the differences become legion. 
In teaching, one is employed by a wealthy 
suburb while a classmate is forced to 
work in the slums. A stenographer in 
one job makes her employer's appoint- 
ments, opens his mail, and interviews 
callers in his absence; in the next job she 
does nothing but take dictation and tran- 
scribe her notes. The best occupational 
study can only say, “These differences 
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BUT IS IT TRUE? 


exist, and common practice is thus and 
30." 


Chance vs. Choice 

The impossibility of predicting accu- 
rately the conditions that will be met by 
Mary Smith when she becomes a stenog- 
rapher may explain why we have so few 
data to indicate that those who have read 
our occupational monographs are happier 
in their jobs than those who have not. 
Mary may have wavered among stenog- 
raphy, teaching, and library work. 
Granted average ability and some interest 
in each activity, a combination not un- 
usual, the difference between two jobs in 
any one of the three occupations may be 
so significant, may affect so many of the 
factors which determine job satisfaction, 
that chance and not choice will deter- 
mine whether or not Mary is to be well 
adjusted in her life work. 

It is true that people often choose their 
jobs, and incidentally their occupations, 
because a particular company has a con- 
siderate personnel policy or because 
friends work there or because of other 
factors which vary from job to job within 
the occupation. Perhaps they should. 
But we cannot begin to cover these fac- 
tors in occupational studies unless we are 
to have a separate study for each job in 
each occupation, a task of staggering pro- 
portions. 

Shall we, then, cease to study occupa- 
tions? By no means. Something must 
be done about occupational adjustment, 
if only to study the problem to see what 
can be done about it. And in any such 
research, facts about occupational condi- 
tions and opportunities are likely to be 
indispensable. But we must investigate 
our assumption. If it be false, then much 
of our present effort to produce occupa- 
tional studies for classroom use may need 
to be replaced by occupational studies 
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made for the less immediate but more 
fundamental purposes of occupational 
distribution and research. 


Ill 

Finally, we have, as a profession, as- 
sumed and publicly proclaimed that 
“already this comparatively new move- 
ment to help boys and girls prepare for 
their life work has proved its social, eco- 
nomic, and human values’ and that ‘the 
greatest single need in vocational gui- 
dance is more vocational guidance.’” 
Since these statements were published 
we have had the preliminary reports of 
evaluations of guidance programs by 
Kefauver and Hand,? and Lincoln} in- 
dicating in each case a disconcerting 
absence of significant, measurable results. 
In the overwhelming proportion of their 
measurements Kefauver and Hand could 
find not even a statistically significant 
difference between guided and unguided 
children. Miss Lincoln found a statisti- 
cally reliable superiority upon the part of 
those who received instruction in occupa- 
tions over those who did not, but the 
maximum differences attributable to the 
course were six points on a test of 100 
items, and five points on a test of 70 
items. There is difference of opinion as 
to what should be regarded as the zero 
point on tests of this kind, but one can 
imagine the difficulty of convincing par- 
ents that a gain of five or six points is 
worth the expense of a semester's instruc- 
tion. While it is perfectly true that other 
high school subjects may do no better, 

1 Vocational Guidance Report of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York, Century Company, 1932, p. xv. 

2 Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand, 
“An Appraisai of Guidance in Secondary Schools,” 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
12: June, 1933, pp. 53-58. 

8 Mildred A. Lincoln, “Measuring Outcomes of 
the Occupations Course,” Occupations, the V oca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, 12: December, 1933, 


pp. 36-39. 
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this is scarcely proof of the value of voca- 
tional guidance or convincing evidence 
that our greatest need is for more of it. 

It may be very important that we con- 
tinue the guidance programs now in 
operation, because only through experi- 
mentation can we hope eventually to 
devise an effective technique. But such 
programs must be defended as experi- 
ments until they can produce evidence of 
results better than those indicated in the 
studies reported so far. And if they are 
to justify themselves as experiments they 
must necessarily include that which has 
been completely omitted from most of 
the guidance programs established to 
date, viz., provision for the most ade- 
quate and objective evaluation which our 
present economic, psychological, statis- 


tical, and educational techniques permit 


IV 


To ignore the possible fallacy in these 
assumptions is to bury our heads in the 
sand. Sooner or later someone is going 
to come along with a paddle and the re. 
sultant spanking will be less to our liking 
than a clear facing of the issues now 
More credit will be reflected on the voca- 
tional guidance movement, and faster and 
surer progress will result if the investiga. 
tion of these assumptions is undertaken 
by those of us within the profession, with 
an impartial desire to find the truth and 
to adjust our activities accordingly. If the 
process of adjustment is to be painful, 
the more quickly we get through with it 
the better. 





CONVENTION PLANS 


The Chalfonte-Haddon Hall will be 
headquarters for the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, the National 
Association of Deans of Women and the 
other societies affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations at their meetings in Atlantic 
City, Wednesday to Saturday, February 
20th to 23rd, 1935. This hotel is lo- 
cated on the Boardwalk at North Caro- 
lina Avenue. The lowest special rates 
for the convention, including room and 
meals, are $6.00 a day per person, two in 
a room, or $7.00 a day with single room. 
Several breakfast meetings, luncheons, 
and dinners are being scheduled, and to 
each of these members registered at the 
hotel on the American plan will be ad- 
mitted without extra charge, so that the 
hotel rate covers the expense of these spe- 


cial meals as well as regular dining-room 
service at other times. 

For those who would prefer quarters 
off the Boardwalk at lower rates the fol- 
lowing are suggested: The Kentucky, 
126 S. Kentucky Avenue; The Morton, 
150 S. Virginia Avenue; YWCA, 100 N. 
South Carolina Avenue; YMCA, 1315 
Pacific Avenue. 

This is to be a working convention, 
with plenty of opportunities for exchange 
of experiences among the members pres- 
ent. There will also be nationally known 
speakers and leaders of conference 
groups. Social and recreational func- 
tions will help to extend personal ac- 
quaintance. A meeting of great profes: 
sional interest and value is assured. 
Watch for announcements in the next 
number of Occupations; and in the mean- 
time, write to your hotel for a reservation. 
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DO PREOCCUPATIONAL TESTS TEST? 


BEN S. MOFFATT 
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Decided skepticism of the value of preoccupational tests in choosing 
boys for industrial activity is here voiced. But Mr. Moffatt is referring 
to existing tests; he does not close the door upon the possibility of the 
development of tests worthier of the name, although he argues that even 
those would be impracticable because of their expense in comparison with 


the cost of the present tryout process. 


His well-informed and dispas- 


sionate presentation constitutes a challenge to educators in the field of 


vocational guidance. 


LL the dry land gymnastics in the 
A world fail to tell the would-be 

swimmer how to swim. There is 
no real occupational test for him except 
the ordeal by water. 

For the same reason, I believe that a 
boy's fitness for a job can be finally meas- 
ured only after he is on the job, and then, 
in many cases, only after a considerable 
lapse of time. Measurements of this or 
that form of intelligence may serve as a 
preemployment indication of suitability 
or may have their place in identifying 
the extent of certain individual capacities, 
but they are of little value without some 
assurance that they will function in uni- 
son and efficiently in a selected field of 
employment. 

It is deplorable that so little has been 
done to test preemployment tests, unen- 
cumbered by the responsibilities of em- 
ployment and isolated from them, by 
following them through the full four 
years of apprenticeship into the end of 
the period of adolescence and recording 
to what extent their predictions come 
true, If this were done, for instance, in 
the case of 100 apprentices, I venture to 
say that we should be much enlightened 
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regarding the values of existing preem- 
ployment tests. Such a study would dis- 
close, I feel sure, that while the place and 
the value of the separate tests may be 
established in any system of testing, other 
and perhaps more difficult and complex 
tests are required before we shall obtain 
a practical solution of the problem of 
determining fitness. 


Dubious Predictions 


Such a study would disclose also that 
in the case of probably 80 per cent of the 
boys, the predictions of the preemploy- 
ment tests will have to be modified in 
the light of the boys’ reactions on the job, 
and I predict that many contradictory and 
confusing revelations will appear in the 
various boys at different periods through- 
out at least the first two years, the second 
year being perhaps the more critical. 

These comparisons between prediction 
and fulfilment must be tabulated and 
studied before we can have anything like 
a measurement of the value of these tests 
or are able to sense the degree to which 
preemployment tests can assist us in the 
problems of selection. Another, and per- 
haps my chief, reason against the use of 
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such tests is my inability to accept the 
presumption that any one without a rich 
experience of a professional level in the 
use of tests in the purely mental and in- 
telligence fields with boys of the secon- 
dary school level, plus an equally ex- 
tended experience in industry with boys 
under training for the skilled trades, can 
possibly be qualified to establish the vari- 
ous correlations in the two fields neces- 
sary for practical predictions, or be of use 
in the development of the additional tests 
which I feel are required before the 
problem is solved. 


Tests vs. Tryouts 


My next serious objection to adopting 
the use of tests is that of expense. Few 
firms can afford to employ a man quali- 
fied for this work upon a full-time basis. 
Let us assume that a firm maintains a 
program planned to produce 25 gradu- 
ates a year through a four-year course of 
training. This requires that somewhere 
between 100 and 150 boys be employed 
at all times to allow for the elimination 
of the unfit during the first year. In the 
last analysis, this expense will still be 
incurred to obtain the yearly quota of 25, 
and the additional cost per boy of a man’s 
salary, equipment, clerical help, and 
overhead, is clearly prohibitive. 

It costs us nothing to try out a boy in 
our shops, for the reason that we have a 
sufficient volume of work of the simple 
variety required for tryout purposes, 
wherein what the boy produces repays us 
for the wages he receives, and under try- 
out conditions we do not have to bother 
about hypothetical suppositions but can 
study him on the job. 

In addition to these inherent difficul- 
ties, there are many conditions which, in 
the face of all of the claims of our voca- 
tional guidance enthusiasts, prevent us 
from accepting the movement as anything 


but one in its infancy and by no means 
as an acceptable aid in employment pro- 
cedure. I am mindful of the extensive 
developments in the field in our metro- 
politan centers and do not wish to belittl 
the work of such excellent institutions as 
the Milwaukee Trade School, the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, and the Denver 
Opportunity School, but not all of us can 
move to such centers and we must accept 
conditions as they may happen to be 
locally. 


II 


It may be that we are unfortunate in 
having our plants located where they are, 
but I happen to have an extensive ac. 
quaintance of personnel, educational, and 
employment men in many parts of these 
United States and, with the exception of 
those located in our larger cities, I am 
sure they will support my contention that 
there is little evidence of practical gui- 
dance and counsel in persons applying t 
us for admission to training. 

Boys apply to us by the hundred for 
entrance into apprenticeship without the 
least notion of what is required of them 
Nine out of ten of them cannot meet th« 
elementary mathematical requirements 
necessary in the simplest form of shop- 
work to which we assign apprentices 
upon their entrance to training—an ex- 
cellent commentary upon existing forms 
of occupational preparation, guidance, or 
counsel, and an indication of what it 
would cost us to spend our time in setting 
up entrance requirements based on the 
application of existing intelligence tests 

Time was, in the hectic 20's, when we 
accepted the general opinion that we 
could not expect the boys who sought 
entrance to our training courses, either in 
our California or in our Illinois plant, to 
have more than an average mentality. 
We reconciled ourselves to what ap 
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peared to be an inevitable high turnover 
among those admitted to our trial period. 
With the arrival of the depression, we 
expected to find more applicants of a 
superior type, and we have not been dis- 
appointed. The boys applying for ap- 
prenticeship today are of all classes and 
grades; but we find that the boy with 
noticeable indications of having received 
any counsel, guidance, or education in 
regard to specific occupational require- 
ments is still missing. While we are 
now “in clover’ in the matter of finally 
obtaining suitable material for training, 
it is still a sin and a shame that we have 
to turn down so many in order to accept 
so few. 

I do not mean that the applicants have 
not had some form of manual training, 
and in their later school years some addi- 
tional shopwork (generally of an indus- 
trial arts form, masquerading under the 
guise of vocational training), but after 
ten years of experience, I have adopted 
the policy of never making any allowance 
for such training in considering an appli- 
cant because I have not discovered any 
method of measuring its extent. In the 
few cases in which I have attempted to 
measure any training the boy professes to 
have received in school, I have found that 
it had been given him without regard to 
sequence and with little, if any, regard 
to associated occupational content of a 
general nature. We are therefore com- 
pelled to insist, if we accept him, upon 
his following our course from the begin- 
ning, in order to make sure of an un- 
broken sequence in the logical order of 
training. 

Presented with this situation, why sug- 
gest the institution of tests? I am mind- 
ful of several industrial firms in which 
intelligence tests are reported as being 
successfully applied in the selection of 
apprentices. A recent instance of such 
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DO PREOCCUPATIONAL TESTS TEST? 


use as a means of proving the well knows 


Richards Formula has been cited. After 
studying the report, however, and observ 
ing the imposing group of persons col 
laborating in the experiment and the 
elaborate organization employed, it 
obvious to me that even if the method is 
effective, very few industrial firms can 
afford the expense of such a procedure 

The Richards Formula contains only 
four or five variables. It is difficult to see 
how the complex and uncertain variable 
constituting the adolescent boy can 
reduced to such simple values as this 
formula expresses. For such a cold, is 
animate thing as a metal-cutting tool 
Frederick W. Taylor required no less than 
12 in his famous formula, while, in other 
fields, Wilson specified 14 and Moses 1 
The proof of these formulas may have t 
The fact 
that a distinguished physician recently 
presented a paper on “Psychic Dynamics 
as an Aid to Vocational Guidance and 
Selection” before the Illinois State Asso 
ciation for Vocational Education in 
Chicago leads me to wonder whether the 
next person to consult may not be our 
friend the phrenologist, or possibly his 
half-brother the clairvoyant. 


wait for another generation 


Kind of Study Needed 


All of which leads me to the conclu- 
sion that we have so far only scratched 
the surface covering many hidden factors 
influencing a boy's vocational fitness and 
choice. I refer to those forces, springing 
from the larger human and spiritual 
values, that differentiate one boy from 
another in all of his attitudes, aptitudes, 
and activities and that give him the will 
to work. Any preemployment tests which 
do not consider these forces seem to be 
mere straws in the wind. 

That this undertaking 
pushed to an ultimate conclusion goes 


should be 
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without saying. Who is to do it is an- 
other question. I am of the opinion that 
the larger share of it will have to be 
performed through studying the boy or 
the man on the job rather than through 
attempting to forecast his conduct before 
employment. In order to be successful, 
this undertaking will require the closest 
collaboration and cooperation of all 
parties concerned, both within and with- 
out industry, and both within and without 
our professional fields. When this has 
been done, it may be possible to establish 
adequate systems of testing and a prac- 
tical technique as an acceptable employ- 
ment procedure. 

For the present, we are compelled to 
be much more interested in obtaining a 
boy who has received a measurable pre- 
occupational education than one with 
some indefinite training of an industrial 
arts form but with no evidence of a 
correct instructional order associated with 
proper occupational counsel and gui- 
dance. If he has the right preoccupational 
education, we generally find that it is the 
result of his having encountered, in some 
obscure way, both counsel and guidance. 
By preoccupational education I mean a 
knowledge of the general characteristics 
of this or that trade as distinguished from 
another in reference to materials used, 
and their source and preparation, to gen- 
eral operating conditions and content 
likely to affect the boy's likes and dislikes, 
to the extent of applied science and 
mathematics necessary, to the personal 
traits and characteristics considered essen- 
tial to success, and finally, in reference to 
the question of why the boy feels that he 
is suited for a given trade. 

Send us boys who have received expert 
guidance and counsel in accordance with 
their personal development in terms of 
fitness for the occupation in which they 
seek training, boys who have a thorough 


schooling in the elements of the applied 
arts and sciences of the trade and in the 
extent to which they may be required 
boys who have the desire and the will to 
work, not simply as a means of earning ; 
living but through a desire to expres; 
themselves in activities for which the; 
know they are best suited. 


III 


Our big problem is in the finding of 
the right boy—right, not so much in ref. 
erence to his previous schooling, as in 
reference to possibilities for development, 
possibilities in many cases hidden from 
view. In other words, what we seek and 
require is the embodiment of those traits 
and characteristics which can be devel- 
oped in accordance with the specific 
requirements of the trade, as indicated by 


an analysis of the elements of the trade | 


and the personal capacities of those prac 
ticing it successfully. As an instance, see 
listed objectives by checking levels as 
given in Bulletin No. 52 of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education dealing 
with the machinist trade, and several 
other analyses for various trades in simi- 
lar form. To these I would add such per- 
sonal qualifications as discipline, energy, 
alertness, adjustability, reliability, “care 
fulness, patience, and clear thinking.” 

When we discover any methods, eco- 
nomical and efficient in relation to our 
own conditions, of solving the problem 
of fitness previously to employment, we 
shall certainly adopt them. Until then, 
we shall continue to reserve our judg- 
ment of the fitness of a boy until he has 
proved satisfactory on the job under 
systematic, progressive, training schedules 
and our own conditions. Until then, | 
suggest that you move your laboratory 
into industry and get your applicants into 
the water if you would know whether or 
not they can swim. 
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WORK FOR CHILDREN: 

| WHY? HOW MUCH? 

| ARTHUR E. MORGAN 

= . ere: 





Replying to an inquiry about the training of boys and girls in work 
before they are compelled to assume economic responsibilities for 
themselves or their families, Dr. Morgan wrote a letter which, coming 


under our eye, impelled a request for permission to print it 


The per- 


mission was promptly and graciously granted. Here, slightly abbrevi- 


ated, is the letter. 


HE THINGS we feally like to do 
T are generally those we learned to 

like during the early habit-form- 
ing periods. The things we most dislike 
are those we learned to dislike during the 
same period. Any activity we do not be- 
come familiar with during our early years 
we will seldom feel fully at home with. 
The lower the level of intelligence, the 
more this tends to be true. 

I am inclined to believe that for young 
people to know how to work while they 
are young is important, for unless work 
becomes second nature then, it probably 


; never will become so. Some people who 


look upon children’s work as evil worked 


' either too little or too much themselves 





as children, and are reflecting their own 
resulting feelings. Children like to learn 
to work if they can share experiences 
with others. Much children’s play is im- 
itation of the work of adults except 
where natural play is displaced by organ- 
ized sports like baseball. If grown men 
did not play baseball, children would not 
care so much for it. Also children like 
to have their play as real as possible. In 
primitive life children naturally grow 
into the work of their elders. Where 
they do not do this the results are often 
far from happy. Read Growing Up in 
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New Guinea as a case of youthful ir 
responsibility and its after-effects. 

On the other side of the question, th« 
work of children should be valuable 
primarily for the development of per 
sonality, and not for economic returns 
Children need work, but they also need 
freedom and leisure. To regiment them 
too much is destructive of personality 
and often leads them to hate their experi- 
ences. The regimenting of the schools 
very often kills curiosity and intellectual 
interest, and the regimenting of indus 
trial employment may kill interest in 
work and may have other results worse 
than those of over-regimented schools. 

I think I should have children work as 
much as conduces to the development of 
character and power, and no more. To 
discover how much that is will require 
much experience and study. I have not 
observed that there has been a great deal 
of study of this very important matter 
The frequency of exploitation of chil 
dren’s work has made work and ex- 
ploitation seem synonymous to many peo- 
ple. So far as children in industry are 
concerned, there is much reason for that 
feeling. I greatly enjoyed working as a 
boy, but am thankful that I was not a 
factory hand. My free time for explor- 
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ing and acquiring variety of experience 
has meant much to me. 

Many boys and girls are through learn- 
ing from books by the time they are 
fourteen. They can acquire sk:ll under 
educational direction, and will have 
more satisfactory lives if they can be 
learning some craft or skill. There are 
many callings in which long experience 
and good training are more important, 
than intelligence. 

Much of human culture is a matter of 
transmission and indoctrination, more 
than of intelligence. A person of low 
mentality who has grown up in fine sur- 
roundings may have the integrity, dig- 
nity, and good manners of a gentleman. 
Such persons are a reflection of early en- 
vironment, whether it is good or bad. An 


orderly industrial environment will leave 
a better imprint than the casual contacts 
of the streets. 

Our whole educational, social, and 
economic set-up should be revised with 
eugenic considerations as among the im. 
portant controls. Our more intelligent 
young people, instead of postponing 
marriage and hurrying through profes. 
sional training, should be able to be mar. 
ried and to have children while still in 
training. Our present educational te. 
gime very effectively cuts off their breed 
But in such a more deliberate program 
of education, work and study should be 
blended, for otherwise the long deferred 
practical life may never be second nature, 
but may always be a foreign and awk- 
ward experience. 


ere 


COORDINATING BILL 


There is an important task of coordination which remains for some 
agency to do. Bill Jones is in junior high school, he goes to a Sunday 
school, he has a home in a certain neighborhood, he is a member of a 
Scout Troop and frequents a certain —— from time to time. 
He goes camping in the summer and attends movies twice a week. 
Those dealing with Bill in these different settings know very little or 
nothing of each other! 

There is little or no coordination. Actually some of these leaders 
should get a chance to discuss Bill with some of the other leaders. If 
Bill becomes delinquent, then, in well-equipped communities, a study 
is made of Bill from his various angles; but if he is normal and 
keeps out of trouble he gets a minimum of check-up from all sides. 
Here is an opportunity for the school to serve as a clearing and co- 
ordinating point through cooperating with these various agencies and 
factors touching the same youth. The whole movement towards 
progressive creamy records gears into this: individualizing school 
experience—keeping one eye on the individual and the other on 
life—H. W. Hart in The Clearing House. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


A Vacuum and How to Fill I+ 


FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 

















A scintillating article about something which doesn't exist may seem 


to be an absurd impossibility, but Professor Nichols, 


: 
of the Department 


of Education at Harvard, gives a brilliant demonstration of it in the 
September number of The Journal of Business Education, by whose per 


mission it is reprinted here. 


tional guidance in commercial education. 


The something which doesn't exist is voca- 


y - } f 
Its absence, declares Professor 


a ; 
Nichols, makes commercial education “as futile and objectionable as any 


other game of chance.” 


i 


Amid the verbal thunderbolts of which that i 


a sample, even Occupations does not escape, but this circumstance onl) 
clinches our determination to share the fireworks with our readers, espe- 
cially as the illumination is greatly needed. 


HE STORY of vocational guidance 

activities in commercial education 

runs just iike the story of snakes in 
Ireland—there aren't any. In spite of 
much misunderstanding, no end of ob- 
structionist methods, and considerable un- 
deserved adverse criticism, the vocational 
guidance movement has made some prog- 
ress in our public school system. But, 
for the most part, it has passed commer- 
cial education by; has left this field to its 
own devices. The reasons are apparent. 
Vocational and educational counselors to 
a large extent are teachers of academic 
subjects who have been drawn into this 
new field for one reason or another. They 
begin, and too often end, their activities 
by sorting out the academic sheep from 
the vocational goats. The former are 
urged on into the college preparatory 
curriculum; the latter are turned over to 
such vocational departments as exist— 
usually only one, the commercial depart- 
ment. 
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Elementary school principals and grade 
teachers, likewise, limit their guidance 
procedures to this simple sorting process 
They know little about vocational life and 
its requirements in the way of personnel 
selection, training, and duties. They and 
the counselors understand vaguely that 
many of those who are not good college 
material, toy with high school work 
awhile, drop out or graduate (a persistent 
boy or girl, regardless of ability or lack of 
it, may do the iatter more easily than the 
former under present conditions), and 
get jobs somewhere—probably in busi- 
ness. Hence all such need business edu- 
cation. The “commercial department” 
provides such education. There is where 
they belong. Presto! The guidance job is 
done. 

Thus it comes about that enrolments in 


commercial subjects outstrip all others in 
rapid growth; that commercial educators 
complacently point to this growth as a 
vindication of their program and justifi- 
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cation for its continuance. But they too 
often fail to appreciate the fact that these 
misguided or unguided youngsters are 
just grist to the mill; that unselected grist 
makes poor flour; and that their mill is 
not even equipped to make the most of 
the grist received. It is clear that our 
high schools have in their commercial de- 
partments the most heterogeneous assort- 
ment of pupils from the standpoint of 
student-ability that was ever present in 
any similar school, or even in fairly 
decent private business schools in the hey- 
day of such schools when door-to-door 
canvassers peddied “unlimited scholar- 
ships” at whatever price the “prospect’’ 
or victim could be induced to pay. This 
heterogeneity presents a real problem to 
commercial educators. 

No particular research seems necessary 
to substantiate the above statement that 
counselors, elementary school principals, 
and teachers shunt poor material into 
the commercial department more or less 
indiscriminately; or that this practice has 
produced a badly assorted group of com- 
mercial pupils. However, this article is 
primarily concerned with another phase 
of this matter, and space being limited, it 
is not possible to present easily available 
facts in support of the assumption on the 
basis of which the discussion will pro- 
ceed from this point. 

What have commercial educators done 
about this matter? What steps have they 
taken to solve the very real problem pre- 
sented by the heterogeneity of which they 
so frequently and properly complain? 
What has the Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation to offer in this field? Has the 
mutuality of interest among vocational 
counselor and commercial teacher been 
recognized by either party? Are the coun- 
selors alone to be blamed for their sins 
of omission in this field? Or must com- 
mercial educators share the blame for 


these shortcomings? Do commercial edy- 
cators do much better at the job of gui- 
dance on the senior high school level 
where they can function most effectively? 
Within the scope of such an article as 
this it is not possible to do more than 
faise issues, propound questions, and 
otherwise stimulate discussion of | this 
most pressing problem. To cite even a 
small part of available evidence on the 
subject would outrun the space avail- 
able; but, voluminous as it is, further 
evidence must be turned up by competent 
research before the whole truth can be 
known. 


II 


Effort to solve this guidance problem 
must concern itself with three things: (a) 
more intelligent and effective guidance on 
the levels below the senior high school; 
(b) expansion of the business program 
in the high school; and (c) better gui- 
dance in the commercial department 
itself. The initiative in this matter 
should be taken by commercial educators 
themselves; counselors and principals and 
eighth or ninth grade teachers must not 
be left wholly to their own resources in 
this matter. 


A Negative Record 


How much have commercial educators 
interested themselves in this problem? A 
look at the record may be suggestive 
Have commercial educators left any gui- 
dance footprints through current litera- 
ture in either field—guidance or commer- 
cial education? 

The yearbooks issued by the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association are rep- 
resentative of the best thought in this 
field. There are six of them before me as 
I write—one each for the years 1928- 
1932. The first yearbook deals with 
‘Foundations of Commercial Education.” 
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GUIDANCE IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


If anything is fundamental in commer- 
cial education, it is vocational guidance 
before, during, and after business train- 
ing; yet mot a single article in this book 
bears a title which suggests any concern 
for the guidance aspect of our training 
problem. 

The third yearbook deals with ‘‘Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business 
Education.” Here surely one would ex- 
pect several papers on guidance matters. 
Surely the director of commercial educa- 
tion should be concerned about the qual- 
ity of his pupils, their choices of subjects, 
their vocational objectives, their aptitudes 
and interests, and their ability to take and 
use vocational business training. Yet, 
not a title on vocational guidance; every- 
thing else from ‘Administration of Sec- 
ondary Education” to “The Value of 
Good Penmanship in Business.” 

In the fourth and fifth yearbooks which 
deal with methods of teaching business 
subjects we are not surprised to find no 
mention of vocational guidance. 

Thus we find that in the most far- 
reaching plan ever devised to cover each 
and every phase of business education on 
the secondary school level through a 
series of carefully planned yearly pro- 
grams which were participated in by all 
of the leaders in this field, no provision 
was made for vocational guidance. Yet, 
without such guidance the best methods 
of teaching aad administration and re- 
search must remain futile to a large ex- 
tent. If the aggressive and progressive 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
makes no provision for guidance, we can 
expect little from other associations in 
this field. 

How about other books on commer- 
cial education? The most pretentious 
one, Education for Business by Lyon, 
makes no mention of the subject, except 
possibly (I am not sure) parenthetically 
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in discussing some other subject. In 
Methods in Commercial Education by 
Miller et al., nothing. Likewise in simi- 
lar books by Jones e¢ al., and Kitson e¢ al. 
Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools by Marvin passes up the sub- 
ject entirely. In High School Commer- 
cial Education by Walters no mention of 
guidance is made. But why look further 
in this direction?’ 


More Silence 


How about the periodical literature in 
the field? Surely we may expect to find 
a sprinkling of guidance articles. But 
what are the facts? 

First, we may thumb through the pages 
of The Journal of Business 
from the first number to the latest issue 
before this one without 
more than a trace of direct interest in this 
most perplexing aspect of all vocational 
training. Be it said to the credit of this 
journal that the editor and publisher 
have now taken the initiative in bringing 
this topic to the attention of those who 
should be deeply interested in it. 

The Business Education World in 
its present dress is too new to have pro- 
duced much on this neglected subject, but 
its few published numbers reveal no deep 
interest in it. In no department of high 
school commercial education is there 
greater need for guidance than there is in 
the shorthand field. Still, to quote a re- 
vealing article in the World, 82 per cent 
of 620 pupils enrolled for stenographic 
training were advised to do so by “their 
friends and relatives.” Five per cent took 
it because they admired the teacher; 12 
per cent thought the subject would be in- 
teresting; and one per cent could not tell 


iducation 


coming upon 


1 In Commercial Education in the High School 
(D. Appleton-Century Company), one chapter is 
devoted to this subject and there are references 
to it in many other chapters. 
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what influenced them to take it. Not one 
pupil had received the benefit of voca- 
tional guidance. 

In a certain city the enrolment for this 
type of training has increased out of all 
proportion to the increase in high school 
attendance in the face of the fact that 
recent unemployment statistics for this 
same city place the stenographic position 
at the top of the list of ten occupations 
which outrank all others in local unem- 
ployment. Its nearest competitor as an 
overcrowded occupation had only about 
half as many unemployed. This just 
doesn’t seem to be right. Yet in the 
latest annual report issued by the depart- 
ment of commercial education in that city, 
no solicitude is shown over this situation. 

The Balance Sheet, a respected journal 
though publisher-sponsored, has carried 
almost no guidance articles in its many 
numbers. 

The lesser periodicals, sponsored by 
teacher training institutions, publishers, 
and others who use them for publicity 
purposes, are equally barren of contribu- 
tions in the field of guidance. 

Until very recently the NEA Business 
Section has functioned only as an annual 
meeting place for the exchange of com- 
mercial educators who happened to live 
in the vicinity of the city chosen for the 
annual NEA convention. More recently 
several numbers of a quarterly publica- 
tion have appeared. They carry no gui- 
dance articles or committee reports, but 
they may do so once they get under way. 
If they do, however, they will not be 
running true to form. 


Where Are the Researchers? 


Has there been any research in this 
field? We find little or none. Among 
scores of research titles recently listed by 
various committees, individuals, and 
journals as completed or under way we 


find nothing to indicate any noticeable 
tivity in the direction of better guidanc¢ 
for prospective and enrolled commercial! 
pupils. 

Suppose we turn to the archives of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa 
tion for evidence of interest in the per. 
sonnel of our commercial classes—what 
kind of people they are, how they came 
to enrol, how well they do, and what 
becomes of them. 

This Association was organized in 
1915. It is devoted to the cause of gui- 
dance in all fields and on all levels of 
education. Its membership includes the 
best people in the guidance field. A 
careful check of its large membership re- 
veals the names of a scant half dozen 
people who are definitely placed in the 
field of commercial education. 

Now let us turn to the mouthpiece of 
this organization, the magazine called 
Occupations, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. Surely here we shall find 
some articles whose authors definitely 
single out the great field of business and 
training therefor, and come to grips with 
some of the perplexing problems which 
are, or at least seem to be, peculiar to 
this field. No, we are disappointed 
again. Only by implication is the field 
of our special interest even touched upon 
at all. {We can take a hint!—Eds., Ov- 
cupations.} When it is remembered that 
commercial educators, by and large, do 
not belong to the guidance association or 
subscribe to its journal, this neglect is not 
to be wondered at; and yet, isn’t it? What 
has this association done to draw com- 
mercial teachers into its fold? What has 
it done to reveal to this group the need 
for the help this association can give? 
What direct efforts have been made to 
enlist the cooperation of commercial edu- 
cators even to the extent of subscribing 
for and contributing to the magazine? 
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How conscious are the leaders in this 
movement of the peculiar guidance needs 
of the commercial department of voca- 
tional education? Some of these gui- 
dance leaders still think of vocational edu- 
cation merely as a phase of guidance, and 
yet, even these seem to wash their hands 
of responsibility for what happens in the 
training of boys and girls for commercial 
pursuits. 


III 


That there is fault somewhere seems 
evident. That this fault should be 
charged to both commercial educators and 
vocational guidance workers is equally 
apparent. What matters more than plac- 
ing responsibility for past neglect is the 
finding of an answer to this query: How 
can we get these two groups together in 
the development of an aggressive pro- 
gram of guidance in the field of com- 
merce? 

Business employments are quite as com- 
plex as are industrial employments. These 
employments are in a stage of flux and 
without that degree of stability which 
makes guidance relatively easy. Mechani- 
zation has invaded the office even as it has 
the factory. New occupations have re- 
placed old ones. During the current eco- 
nomic depression white collar workers 
have suffered quite as much as have other 
workers—for the first time in our indus- 
trial history. There are many new occu- 
pational developments from the stand- 
point of sex differentiation, employment 
age, special training needs, general edu- 
cation, wages, promotional opportunity, 
etc. The wage index for semi-skilled 
manual labor has risen above that for 
clerical work. Immediate and ultimate 
goals of business education take on new 
significance. Social approval still causes 
a choice of training for clerical service by 
many whose economic future would be 
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securer in the field of industry or agricul- 
ture. Prognostic testing in this field 
has lagged behind that in other fields; 
probably because there has been little to 
choose from in the way of diversity of 
business training. Why test people to see 
if they can do the work in shorthand or 
bookkeeping or typewriting, if they are 
bound to pursue those subjects anyway 
because of lack of guidance, bad judg 
ment, or lack of other comparable courses 
from which to chose? 


If You Want to Know 

Two steps toward better guidance in the 
field of commercial education should be 
taken by every commercial educator in 





this country who is genuinely concerned 
about the effectiveness of the program 
in which he is having a part. They are 
these: (a) Join the National Vocational 
Guidance Association (annual 
$2.50, including a subscription to the ex 
cellent official organ of this association 
called Occupations, whose regular sub- 
scription price alone is $3.50; address 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts), and (b) demand 
that teachers’ associations and publishers 
of periodicals shall deal adequately with 
this problem. 

Are you interested in the following 
“Job Analysis—Its Procedures and Some 
of Its Results’? or “Time and Motion 
Study’? or “The Analysis of Skill’? or 
“Intelligence and Occupational Adjust- 
ment’? or “Classifying Occupations for 
Instructional Purposes’’? or “The Use of 
Occupational Information”? If you are 
you need the June, 1934, number of 
Occupations. 

Would you like to know how well 
high school seniors do on stenographic 
and typing efficiency tests in comparison 
with civil service applicants, experi- 
enced stenographers and typists in indus 
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try, and civil service eligibles? Or, 
would you like to know what tests are 
used by the United States Civil Service 
Commission Research Director in testing 
applicants for jobs, commercial office 
workers, and commercial high school 
seniors? Or would you like to know 
which has the highest predictive value, 
an English test, a general intelligence 
test, a typing test, or a stenographic 
test? If you do want to learn about 
these things, you need the April, 1934, 
number of Occupations. In short, if you 
want to know what is going on in the 
field of guidance you must get Occupa- 
tions every month. (Neither the pub- 
lisher, editor, nor author gets any com- 
mission on this advertisement. ) 

Commercial education without the 
support of an adequate guidance pro- 
gram is as futile and objectionable as any 
other game of chance. 

This article is a challenge. I hope that 
every reader who really is doing some 
effective guidance, or even definitely at- 
tempting to do some, will tell the editor 
just what he or she is doing in this field. 
I also hope that the editor will make an 
early fall number a “guidance” number 
—if there is a sufficient inflow of good 
material. Who will be the first to accept 
the challenge? 


How to Start 


If you really wish to contribute your 
share to the development of sound voca- 
tional guidance in the field of commer- 
cial education, take these initial steps in 
that direction: 

1. Join the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, Dr. Fred C. Smith, 
Secretary, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Dues, $2.50. 

2. Subscribe for the magazine Occupa- 
tions if you don’t join the above Associ- 
ation (a subscription goes with member- 
ship), subscription $3.50. Save $1 by 
joining the Association. 

3. Write the National Occupational 
Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, to put you on its mailing list 
to receive such material as is distributed 

4. Check up on the local guidance situ- 
ation and find out just what is being done 
in your field. 

5. Go to the counselors, teachers of oc- 
cupational courses, and homeroom teach 
ers and offer to cooperate in this valu 
able work. 

6. If little is being done in this phase 
of vocational training, take steps to get 
something done. 

7. Check through your subjects for op- 
portunities to present valuable lessons in 
guidance and then embrace these oppor- 
tunities as they arise. 

8. If you teach specific vocational 
subjects—advanced shorthand, office prac- 
tice, machine-clerical practice, advanced 
bookkeeping, etc.—follow up some of 
your former students to learn how to be 
more efficient teachers from the stand- 
point of guidance. 

9. Let the editors of periodicals in your 
field know that you want more articles on 
guidance. 

10. Let the leaders in your teachers’ 
associations know that you want more at- 
tention to this subject in convention pro- 
grams. 

Not an exhaustive list of suggestions, 
but if they stimulate you to greater activ- 
ity in this matter, it will serve a good 


purpose. 


ere 


When men are rightly occupied, their amusement grows out of their 
work as the color petals out of a fruitful flower.—RuSsKIN. 
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THE TRAP 


WILLIAM LOWE BRYAN 














Not every article which appeared nineteen years ago would bear re- 
printing, but this contribution by the President of the University of 
Indiana, which is clipped from the Proceedings of the National Educa 
tion Association for 1915, might have been written today 


pelled to work with great intensity 

in order to live, in order to secure 
food, to escape enemies, and the like. 
This work results in the development of 
organs and functions which enable them 
to survive. But when the environing 
conditions change, it frequently happens 
that the organs and functions which 
fitted the being to survive prevent read- 
justment. In such a case, the being is 


I GENERAL, living things are com- 


caught and killed in the trap of its own 


organs and habits. Illustrations: extinct 
species; extinct races; extinct types of 
workingmen. One might conclude that 
there is no escape for any living being 
from the descent into the trap of its own 
habits, which, in the end, means death. 
However, the history of living things 
presents another set of facts. Individuals 
and species have again and again found a 
way of escape from the trap of habit into 
a freedom which was inconceivable be- 
fore it was actually achieved. How were 
such escapes effected? One might say in 
Tennyson's phrase that if we knew this 
we should know what God and man is. 
It is perhaps the most difficult question of 
the philosophy of evolution and the most 
difficult question of biology and soci- 
ology. Meanwhile, it is also a question 
of immediate practical importance to 
every individual and to the school which 
prescribes tasks, because these tasks may 
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be so prescribed and so carried out as to 
drive the children into the trap which 
means some immediate efficiency and 
then a little later inability to meet the 
changing conditions of life. 
one escape the trap? The parasite does 
not escape, nor the tramp, nor the jack- 
of-all-trades. As far as I can see, one 
escapes successfully from the trap of 
habits in two ways. 

First, by activities which lie outside the 
routines concerned. Activities which are 
remote from one’s trade help toward the 
freedom which, in the long run, means, 
as a rule, larger earning capacity. 

Second, the best way to escape from 
the routines which belong in any occupa- 
tion is by more profound mastery of the 
occupation itself. 

I have spoken of nothing so far except 
the conditions affecting earning capacity 
It is my belief, however, that the two 
ways of escape from the economic trap 
into larger economic freedom are also 
the ways of escape from the intellectual 
and moral trap into intellectual and 
moral freedom. Indeed, I can believe it 
possible that the life energy, whose im- 
mediate object throughout millions of 
years has been to escape from the trap of 
habits into the larger freedom so as to 
secure food, has been an essential force 
through which life has found its way into 
spiritual freedom. 


How can 
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COUNSELOR'S CORNER 
An Experiment to Ascertain Changes in Occupations 
E, E. CARSTENS 
riz 








Ora 


ACED WITH constant changes in the 

F nature of occupations in which 

young people may find opportuni- 

ties to earn a livelihood, what is a voca- 

tional adviser for high school students to 
do? How can he keep up? 

The first thing necessary, it seemed to 
the writer, was a yearly census of the 
number of people employed in every oc- 
cupation. The federal census gives a 
record, but only at ten-year intervals, and 
that is too long a period. 

But might not the requisite facts 
be obtained by an annual census taken by 
high school students as part of their re- 
quired work in the social science courses? 
That work would thus be vitalized, the 
study of theory would be associated more 
closely with actual life, and under com- 
petent direction the results of such a sur- 
vey would be accurate enough to serve as 
a reliable index of the trends in occupa- 
tions. The outcome of these considera- 
tions was an experiment, conducted dur- 
ing the early months of 1933. 

The experiment was performed in 
Grand Island, Nebraska, by students in 
the economics classes of the Senior High 
School. This city, a commercial com- 
munity of 20,000 in an agricultural sec- 
tion, was divided into districts, and to 
each student was assigned one or more of 
these districts to canvass, the number de- 
pending upon the number of homes in 
the district or districts. One hundred 
pupils took part. Each one was instructed 
to call at every home in his territory and 


to inquire, among other things, concern- 
ing the number of persons living there 
who were employed and the occupations 
they followed. About one-sixth of the 
total population of the city was thus in- 
terviewed. The occupations were classi- 
fied, and the amount of wages each 
worker received, the length of time he 
had been employed, the training required 
for his occupation, and other matters 
were noted. All types of homes and all 
sections of the city were represented, so 
the returns were a fair sampling. 

With greater experience, the percent- 
age of persons interviewed to the total 
population could be raised to a much 
higher figure. Upon the basis of the re- 
turns a vocational chart could be pre- 
pared, showing the changes in every oc- 
cupation from year to year. For such re- 
turns to be useful to a vocational coun- 
selor, they would have to be assembled 
from a fairly wide territory. An assem- 
bling agency might be set up in conne 
tion with the office of the State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction and form 
part of the required program. 

The one thing demonstrated by this 
experiment is that students in senior high 
schools are mature and reliable enough 
(or may be taught to be) to gather in- 
formation of this kind, that the gathering 
may be done as part of the work in the 
social sciences, and that the results are 
beneficial both to the students in an ed- 
ucational way and to the public in sup- 
plying a record of occupational changes 
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HOW MAY | FIND MYSELF? 


A Colored High School Student Looks at Life 


Roy CHERRY BULEY 


The author of these verses is a junior in the Central High School 
of Muncie, Indiana, a lad of about 18. He has been writing for five 
years, his lines carrying the plaintive undertone characteristic of bis race 
The poem here printed, however, asks a question which is troubling young 


folk irrespective of descent. 


How may I find myself? I'm lost! 
My toes are stinging from the frost; 
My clothes are rent from place to place. 
The world is laughing in my face. 


I blame the world; the stupid system 
Has forced my heart to sore distrust. 

It made for me the lock of wisdom 
And threw the key away to rust. 


Tell me, someone, help me find 
Some road that satisfies my mind; 
I cannot live in such suspense 
Else I will lose my natural sense. 


Pick and shovel in my hand, I guess— 
O people, that’s what it seems to be! 
Begging in the streets of town looks best— 
At least, that’s all the world has fixed for me. 


Bootblack, egg-merchant, maker of wine, 
Dishwasher, cook-—that’s all I see; 

Lawn tender in its season, loafing other times: 
Is that what the world has got for me? 


Play boys, play girls, giggling all the while; 
Dancing, pulling, dodging, roaming free; 
I’m lost; I know I cannot smile again 
"Less folks find some place on earth for me. 


Arithmetic, and grammar too; learn to read 
And write; spelling, Latin; that is school to me. 
But, world, I wonder what's the use to learn all these 
When you've no place on earth reserved for me. 








— 
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OPINION 





LITERARY GUIDANCE 

About once a year we try to drop a 
helpful hint to contributors—actual or 
prospective—regarding the way to put 
their best literary foot forward. If this 
provokes a muttered ‘Physician, heal thy- 
self!’ so much the better, provided the 
mutterer is sufficiently irritated to retort 
with a few hints for our benefit. Edi- 
torials are a fearfully one-sided form of 
communication. We welcome replies. 
And with this, we trust, pacificatory prel- 
ude, we begin our sermonette. 

What most articles need is to be treated 
like dough—to be made as light as pos- 
sible and to be blessed with a generous 
amount of shortening. A writer ought 
to be especially concerned about his open- 
ing sentence. He should ask himself, as 
the anxious breadmaker semi-consciously 
at least asks herself or himself, “Will this 
taste tempt the taster to take another 
bite?” He might put the query thus: 
“If I came across this article somewhere, 
would the first words make me want to 
read further?” This does not mean that 
an article must begin in a sensational way 
—still, it ought to stir a sensation in the 
reader's mind. 

Having challenged himself on _ his 
Opening sentence, the writer should con- 
tinue the process. He should be as in- 
telligent and as frank with himself as was 
the speaker in the British Parliament, 
who, condemned to present an uninter- 
esting matter—details of a tax or some- 
thing equally exhilarating—yawned 
broadly in the middle of his speech and 


remarked audibly, ‘This is damned dull. 
When the reader tumbles to this fact, he 
should stop and reform his lines, having 
in this respect an advantage over the 
speaker. For old Omar was wrong when 
he declared that the writing finger moves 
on and that no tears can blot out one 
line of it—or would have been wrong if 
he had been thinking of contributors to 
a magazine, as he wasn't. 

One thing to which writers should pay 
much greater attention is individual 
words. A single well-chosen term often 
lifts a sentence above the commonplac« 
Especially is this admonition to be taken 
to heart by writers of technical, didactic, 
or professional articles which are not 
meant for specialists. Every field of in- 
vestigation tends to develop a jargon, 
which, however familiar and natural to 
its users, strikes the eyes and ears of 
others as bizarre. We recently heard 
some earnest speakers indulge in such 
rhetorical monstrosities as “threshold gui- 
dance,” ‘adult irresolution,” and “‘voca- 
tional confirmation.” Phrases like these 
may be appropriate among the esoteric, 
but elsewhere they sound very much like 
an incantation, making the judicious 
grieve—or laugh. Technical terms 
should be handled like edged tools—so 
as to cut where intended and nowhere 
else. It is easy to recognize this truth 
about others’ fields of study and the re- 
sulting lingo; not so easy to recognize it 
concerning one’s. own. 

Clearness—not merely the writing of 
sentences which can be understood, but 
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the writing of those which cannot be mis- 
understood. 

Impressiveness—the effect of cogent 
ideas cogently expressed. 

These are the elements of good writ- 
ing. Their story has been compressed 
into a sentence which is its own illustra- 
tion: Proper words in proper places. 

But enough. It’s time to take the 
bread out of the oven. 

R. J. D. 
ae 
A LIVING CURRICULUM 

A home economics teacher made a 
rapid survey of her community and found 
that the families were turning out more 
garments than she had realized. She at 
once modified her course of study so as 
to give more instruction about this activ- 
ity. She found also that in many fami- 
lies only fruits were being canned, meats 
and vegetables being neglected. This dis- 
covery led to another modification of her 
teaching plan. She learned further that 
many of the mothers were employed out- 
side of the home, their places being taken 
by their daughters, who were in her 
classes. Accordingly, she altered her pro- 
gram so as to provide more instruction 
on home management and child develop- 
ment. This interesting and significant 
story occurs in an address by Adelaide S. 
Baylor, Chief of the Home Economics 
Education Service, Washington. 

The same praiseworthy procedure is 
followed by the teachers in the 4,500 vo- 
cational agriculture schools. “Before the 
vocational agriculture teacher decides 
upon the kind of course he will offer,” 
says a bulletin of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, “he makes a complete farm-to- 
farm survey of his community, finds out 
just what types of farming are followed, 
determines what new practices or enter- 
prises could be introduced with profit into 
the community, and fashions his course 
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accordingly.’ Guesswork is not permitted. 

We venture to commend this method 
to other teachers, and especially to prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and others who 
have a finger in the curriculum pie. 

R. J.D 
ane 
ROYAL J. DAVIS 

Royal Davis would have been amused 
—is amused, perhaps—at the idea of an 
editorial about him. Editorials were 
always something by him, 
anonymous, sometimes with his name at 
the bottom, but never at the top. The 
raising of the center of gravity would 
have meant levity for him, for he was 
essentially a modest man who viewed the 
passing show with a keenly discerning 
eye, always from behind the scenes, never 
from up-stage. He would have been 
amused, not because he was a humorist 
he never made humor—but because he 
unerringly sensed those unusual relation- 
ships, those incongruous situations, the 
perception of which is the possession of 
every humanist in his humor. Though 
in actuality it be wofully lacking, every 
man prides himself on his sense of 
humor. Royal Davis had it in its rarest 
manifestation. For he was both a wise 
and a joyous man. 

For twenty-three years he gave of his 
wisdom through the medium of the 
newspaper, but so far as his public 
knew, it was never Davis speaking, but 
always, “The New York Evening Post 
says—.”” And in the days of the Post of 
the Villards, when it was one of the very 
gteat newspapers, the editorials were 
glorious evidences of courageous and lib- 
eral thinking. They represented journal- 
ism in its more exalted moods. And 
among the fraternity of the Post it was 
the tradition that no one ever wrote what 
he did not believe, in point of fact, no 
one was allowed to write what was not 
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in both his mind and his heart. It was 
this talent, this experience, and this tradi- 
tion that Davis brought to Occupations 
only a few short months ago. “‘Literary 
Guidance” and “A Living Curriculum” 
are the last pieces by “R. J. D.” They 
came from his typewriter only a few days 
before he was suddenly stricken and 
passed from us. They are the essence of 
the man. Who would not be guided so 
delightfully in literary or other fields? 
Who could not be happy with such a 
teacher? 

For, in his younger days Davis was a 
teacher, and one immediately suspects 
that English was the medium in which 
he worked. He never lost his interest in 
schools or in children. He was always 
ready to write or to talk in the interest 
of more dynamic, more liberal education. 
Perhaps he was always predominantly the 
teacher. The newspaper simply pro- 
vided a wider audience. But whether 
speaking to a small group or writing for 
a larger one, his mind jumped to the ap- 
propriate and the scintillating idea and 
his tongue or his typewriter found the 
precise and pungent word. And the 


world was consequently wiser and happier 

While Royal Davis came to the Na: 
tional Occupational Conference techn 
cally innocent of vocational guidance by 
actually brought a wealth of relevant in 
formation and experience and a super 
lative degree of editorial competence. He 
knew what he did not know, so, at the 
age of fifty-five, one would meet him in 
the subway train, doing his latest home. 
work, out of Brewer's Education « 
Guidance. He would have been ex 
quisite as the leader of a panel discus 
sion. He raised the function of toast 
master to the dignity of a calling. H: 
never dragged in a story or a joke 
but he played with ideas and personalities 
so deftly that the air sparkled and the 
audience glowed. It is these qualities 
that have been lost to the guidance move 
ment just when their influence was bh 
ginning to be felt. 

Born into a Quaker family, Roya 
Davis was a Friend among friends. H: 
was a friend among his co-workers. H: 
was a friendly and lovable person. H 
spirit lives with us and we are happier. 

F. J. K. 


EDUCATING THE WHOLE MAN 


The training of the whole man in the skilful achievement of excel- 
lence within the bounds of a socially valuable vocation—such is the gen- 
eral formula of education when viewed in the social perspective. . . . Much 
emphasis will be laid on the whole man. To achieve his education in the 
wholeness of his personality, the conception of man as a patchwork part- 
nership of mind and body, in which the mind alone, as the celestial part- 
ner, falls within the province of education, while the body, as the terres- 
trial, is left to hygienists and medical practitioners—an evil inheritance 
from the past which still dominates our educational methods and which 
dabblings in psychology serve to perpetuate—will have to be abandoned. 
In place of it our plan must be laid for a vigorous co-education of mind 
and body regarded as an inseparable unity in every stage of their devel- 
opment.—L. P. Jacks in The Education of the Whole Man. 
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| OUR LETTER BOX | 


A Director of Guidance Puts Some Pertinent Questions to Program Makers 

















One swallow does not make a summer—although it has been friv- 
olously remarked that one grasshopper may make a dozen springs. No 
more (keeping our eyes on the swallow) does a course in occupations 
make a vocational guidance curriculum. How much more complicated the 
matter is than that, is shown in the series of questions which form the 
heart of Miss Bittner’s letter. She does not demand a comprehensive pro 
gram all at once, however, but suggests specific improvements in the exist 


ing plan of study. 


TO THE EDITOR OF OCCUPATIONS: 

It is imperative in this age of economy 
in school budgeting that directors of gui- 
dance and school counselors view with 
perspective the problem of imparting in- 
formation essential to the successful ad- 
ministration of an educational-vocational 
guidance program. Now as never before 
schools ate compelled to get maximum 
returns for every dollar spent on a gui- 
dance program. 

Recognition must be given to the fact 
that the course in occupations is only one 
means of offering occupational informa- 
tion. Many schools disseminate informa- 
tion through classes in civics, English, 
economic citizenship, or through home- 
room discussions, interviews, assembly 
programs, clubs, and group conferences. 
No one has experimentally established 
which source of teaching, if any, yields 
best results. There is the probability that 
the training, interests, and personality of 
the person who teaches or directs stu- 
dents seeking the information are of 
paramount importance. 

The essential fact, however, is that a 
program for imparting occupational in- 
formation in any school system should be 
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a well planned rather than a haphazard 
arrangement. Since guidance is a con- 
tinuous process, the offering of informa- 
tion pertinent to guidance should be con- 
tinuous in the school curriculum. A 
school that has an approved program of 
guidance should be able to produce a 
plan showing what information is taught 
through mass instruction, through group 
instruction, through the interview, in 
what years, and through what media 
Planning of this kind calls for the con- 
struction of many units of work that 
draw information from the fields of 
psychology, ethics, sociology, economics, 
and the world of work; that relate in 
many ways to history, geography, civics, 
and other school subjects; but that are 
essentially designed to help individuals 
make better adjustments in educational 
institutions and eventually in a vocation 


To Meet Every Pupil’s Wants 
Such a program would not neglect pro- 
viding for children of insufficient intel- 
ligence to reach the junior high school 
where the course in occupations is of 
fered. It would distinguish between the 
general type of information needed by 











OCCUPATIONS 


the boy or girl of junior high school age 
before choosing his high school course of 
study, the more specific type of informa- 
tion needed before the boy, for instance, 
narrows himself to any one field as engi- 
neering, and the highly specific informa- 
tion needed before he decides in what 
branch of engineering he will specialize. 

The subject of programing educa- 
tional-vocational guidance in the school 
curriculum will doubtless receive far 
more consideration in the future than it 
has had in the past. When the modern 
curriculum specialist works out a pro- 
gram in English or social studies, he sees 
the objectives from the kindergarten to 
the college, and he delegates responsi- 
bilities to definite departments of the 
school for meeting these objectives. This 
is a far greater task than writing a course 
of study in occupations to be used during 
one year of an individual's life in school. 
It involves a consideration of questions 
such as the following: 

What essential information ought to 
be imparted through a good educational- 
vocational guidance program? 

Of this great body of information 
what can be most effectively and eco- 
nomically imparted through mass instruc- 
tion? What can best be taught to groups 
in which individuals have similar in- 
terests? What type of information has 
a place only in the interview? 

What part of the responsibility for the 
program shall the elementary school 
share, the junior high, the senior high, 
the college, the business school, the 
training school, the trade school? 

What objectives shall be set for each 
school? What objectives shall be set for 
departments within each school? 

How can group interests be utilized in 
giving occupational information? Shall 
classes be organized within these schools 
for special interest groups? Shall con- 


ferences be held at certain times through- 
out the year to provide for these many 
and varied interest groups? Shall gui- 
dance classes be divided into interest 
groups for economy in teaching? 

How shall units of work be outlined 
for teachers in order to assist them in 
adequately meeting the needs of these 
groups? 

What responsibility for imparting in- 
formation through mass instruction shall 
be delegated to those charged with assem- 
bly programs, guidance classes, social 
study classes, English classes, and home- 
room groups? 

What written instructions can be 
placed in their hands to assist them in 
promoting the general guidance plan of 
the school? 


Teachers Who Need to Be Taught 


We are handicapped at present with 
teachers untrained to teach occupational 
information, but if we see clearly what 
contribution the training school can make 
to the solution of the problem, the next 
generation of teachers should be better 
equipped to shoulder responsibility in 
this respect. Progressive educators are 
finding that quantities of occupational in- 
formation can profitably be taught to 
children in the elementary school. If 
this type of subject matter continues to be 
incorporated in the elementary school 
curriculum along with geography and 
history, then teacher-training institutions 
will be obliged to equip elementary 
school teachers to teach occupational in- 
formation, at least in a general way. 

The elective classes in high school ap 
pear to furnish unusual opportunities for 
introducing in detail specific occupational 
studies in art, music, journalism, busi- 
ness, science, and other fields. Why 
shouldn’t a teacher of art, for instance, 
whose privilege it is to find and direct 
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talent in art, give complete occupational 
information relative to her field of work? 
An art room might even contain cata- 
logs of art schools and colleges, biogra- 
phies of artists, charts showing lines of 
promotion in the field of art, and occupa- 
tional studies. If training schools offered 
courses in occupational opportunities that 
were highly specialized and designed to 
meet the needs of groups similar to those 
mentioned, they would serve a twofold 
purpose: first, that of giving information 
to prospective teachers, which they in 
turn might pass on to their students; sec- 
ondly, that of giving information to stu- 
dents who prefer to enter some occupa- 
tion other than teaching even after the 
preparation has been made to teach. 


There is a great need today for de- 
veloping units of work and courses of 
study for educational-vocational guidance 
purposes on different age levels, for dif- 
ferent interest and ability groups, and for 
different intelligence. The 
courses will have to be so constructed as 
to fulfil specific objectives for the im- 
mediate groups they serve and general 
objectives to lend continuity to the plan 
of the educational system at large. This 
task calls for the help of school admin- 
istrators and curriculum specialists as 
well as directors of guidance. 

MARGARET A. BITTNER 
Director of Guidance 
Eastchester High School 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
DECEMBER 5-8. Annual convention of the American Vocational Associ- 


ation. Pittsburgh. 


DECEMBER 26-29. Annual meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
Chicago. Meeting jointly with the American Economic Association, 


American Political Science Association, 


Association. 
FEBRUARY 20-23. 


Guidance and Personnel Associations. 


and American Statistical 


Annual convention of the American Council of 


Atlantic City. 


American College Personnel Association. Annual meeting 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 


National Association of Deans of Women. 


Annual meeting. 


National Federation of Bureaus of Occupations. 


National Vocational Guidance Association. 


Annual meeting. 


Personnel Research Federation. 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance. 
Teachers College Personnel Association. Annual meeting. 


FEBRUARY 21-23. 


Annual meeting of the National Association of Prin- 


cipals of Schools for Girls. Atlantic City. 


FEBRUARY 23-28. 


Convention of the National Education Association, 


Department of Superintendence. Atlantic City. 
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News of the National Occupational Conference 








CURRENT RESEARCH 


To encourage research on problems of oc- 
cupational adjustment is one of the pur- 
poses for which NOC was established. In 
furtherance of this objective it is desirable 
that duplication of effort be avoided and 
that research workers be kept informed of 
studies in progress. Accordingly, from time 
to time, NOC has published lists of current 
research projects. The first of these ap- 
peared in the October, 1933, number of 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine; the second in March, 1934; a 
third is presented herewith. 

We are indebted to the following institu- 
tions and individuals for information con- 
cerning the studies mentioned in this re- 
port: 

(1) Akron, University of; Howard R. Evans. 

(2) Carnegie Institute of Technology; John 
D. Beatty, Head, Bureau of Recommendations. 

(3) Cincinnati, University of, Teachers Col- 
lege; Marjorie W. Shank, Executive Secretary. 

(4) Clark University; Vernon Jones, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Educational Psychology. 

(5) Illinois, University of; Floyd L. Ruch, 
Associate in Psychology. 

(6) Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
F. Alexander Magoun, Associate Professor of 
Humanics. 

(7) Michigan, University of; Edward B. 
Greene, Instructor, Psychological Laboratory. 

(8) Minnesota, University of; Charles Bird, 
Associate Professor of Psychology. 

(9) Minnesota, University of; Alvin C. 
Eurich, Professor. 

(10) Mount Holyoke College; Herbert Moore, 
Associate Professor of Psychology. 

(11) Nebraska, University of; J. P. Guilford. 

(12) Nebraska, University of ; D. A. Worcester. 

(13) Ohio State University, Bureau of Edvu- 
cational Research; Earl W. Anderson, Professor 
of Education. 

(14) Oregon, University of, Personnel Re- 
search Bureau; Howard R. Taylor. 

(15) Pennsylvania State College; George W. 
Hartman, Professor of Educational Psychology. 

(16) Pennsylvania, University of; R. 
Brotemarkle, Personnel Officer. 

(17) Pennsylvania, University of, Thomas 
Evans Dental Institute; F. Herrick Conners, 
Assistant Professor of Elementary Education. 

(18) Rochester, University of; Griffith W. 
Williams. 


(19) Stanford University; C. Gilbert Wren, 
Assistant Registrar for Student Personnel. 

(20) Syracuse University; Eugenie A. Leonard 
Dean of Women. 

(21) Wisconsin, University of, Extensio- 
Center; Lewis E. Drake. 


The information regarding each investig: 
tion is arranged in the following order 

Title of investigation; brief descriptive 
statement; (M) or (D) to indicate that the 


ment of the requirements for the Master’ 
or Doctor's degree; name, title, and addres 
of the investigator, from whom further in 
formation concerning the study may be ob 
tained; numeral to indicate address given 


above. 
I. Special Occupations 


An experimental comparison of three method 
of teaching bookkeeping. (M) Roy L. Anderson 
high school teacher, Steubenville, Ohio. (3) 

An analysis of office machinery in Cincinnati 
(M) Lelia Harris, teacher, 672 Nelson Place 
Newport, Kentucky. (3) 

A study of the requirements which must be me: 
by prospective teachers im many states of the 
North Atlantic group and all the New England 
states. Vernon Jones, Associate Professor 
Educational Psychology. (4) 

Certain aspects of the high school principalship 
I. As viewed by high school principals. A study 
to determine the judgments of principals con- 
cerning the unique aspects of the principalship 
powers and responsibilities, and the pros and 
cons of the office as life work for ambitious 
young school men. Returns from 116 principals 
in cities ranging from 12,000 to 1,000,000 in 
population. (M) Dwight Williams, Principal of 
the High School, Crete, Nebraska. (12) 

Certain aspects of the high school principalship 
Il. As viewed by school executives. Returns from 
154 superintendents on questions indicated above 
Evaluated in terms of judgments submitted by 
principals. (M) FE. J. Hartmann, student. (12) 

Supply and demand in teaching in Ohio. An 
investigation of the supply and demand situation 
in Ohio for the year 1932-33 and a combining 
of previous studies into a five-year picture for 
elementary school areas and for high school sub- 
jects. Earl W. Anderson, Professor of Education. 
(13) 

Teachers and teaching positions im physics and 
chemisiry in Obio high schools. A study of 
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reaching positions in physics and chemistry in 
Ohio high schools, including combinations of 
subjects found and training of teachers for the 
subjects taught. (M) Ernest Emmert, Principal 
f the High School, Westboro, Clinton County, 
Ohio. (13) 

The occupational prestige of the teaching pro- 

tion in American society. A study of the 
position of various forms of teaching service in 
the hierarchy of professional “‘esteem’’ as deter 
nined by comparative ratings given by members 
f other representative occupations. George W 


Hartmann, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
School of Education. (15) 


Il. Tests 


Practice curves on occupational tests and test 
materials. This study is designed to discover how 
much variation and improvement are probable, in 
tests of motor coordination, mechanical assembly, 
and non-verbal problem solving, in batteries such 
as the Minnesota Mechanical, O’Connor’s Born- 
that-way series, Arthur series, and the Michigan 
Non-verbal series. The work has been in progress 
for several years, and a good deal of material is 
nearly ready. E. B. Greene, Instructor. (7) 

Vocabulary tests for special fields of informa- 
tion. An attempt to compose and standardize 
vocabulary tests which will indicate a person's 
knowledge in special fields such as medicine and 
nursing, electrical engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, arithmetic, algebra, statistics, economics, 
sociology, history, biology, botany, psychology 
physics, chemistry, dentistry, business administra- 
tion, etc. This project, started last fall, will be 
carried on with the aid of various graduate 
students. E. B. Greene, Instructor. (7) 

A student adjustment inventory. Construction 
of a valid instrument for measuring the degree 
of social, home, health and emotional adjustments 
Soon to be published by the Stanford University 
Press. Hugh M. Bell, Professor of Psychology, 
Chico State College, Chico, California. (19) 

Comparative study of several mechanical apti- 
tude tests. An attempt to discover the common 
and discrete elements in several widely used tests 
and then to check the validity of these elements 
by means of other tests of motor capacity and 
skill. Grifith W. Williams, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology. (18) 

Empathic responses in children. A battery of 
tests is applied to children, attempting to mea- 
sure the degree to which children possess empathy 
for form and color, and a study of the relation 
of this to artistic talent. Dr. W. E. Walton, 
Instructor in Psychology. (11) 

Differential occupational ability patterns. A 
study to determine the extent to which various 
occupational groups can be differentiated from 
each other and from the general population on 
the basis of the Research Institute's battery of 
ability tests. (D) Beatrice J. Dvorak, Research 
Assistant, Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute. (8) 

Prognostic tests for students in design and in 
architecture. An attempt to measure promise in 
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creative ability, originality and fluency, in artist 


students (M) Betty Pringle student (11) 


B "€ ig hted corime for the Seas bore fest oy 
musical talent An attempt to improve the 
reliability and validity of the Seashore tests by 

differential weights to items of differen 





ifhculty. (M) Kathleen Carter, stu 
ton, Nebraska. (11) 


Measuring the interests of college students with 
different major subject An investigation of the 
possibility of measuring objectively the unique 


iterests of students who have selected different 
major courses of study. Using the Minnesota 
Interest Blank as a basis, interest scales were 
derived for English social science fore 


language, natural science, mathematics, and edu 


cational administration groups 

7 1™Mé interval asa fact y, Im tpe veliabilily of 
col aptitude test (A.C.E.) A study to se 
how much the relative rank of college students 


changed when retested at various intervals 


time up to three or four years (M) Mab 


Gross, student, Portland, Oregon. (11) 


III. Guidance in Colleges 
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4n evaluation of the economic factor im col 
per fence na / ria II records t s 
dents who work tl : through « £ " 
being compared with tl who receive if 
parents and those who receive aid f a sch 
ship fur 1. Howard R. T Dire t Pe 
sonnel Research. (14) 

A study on method f conducting student per 
nnel work in sch for nursing. The idy 
employing the personnel methods developed by 

R. A. Brotemarkle at the colleg idult bevel fr 
the point of view of clinical psychology. Specih 
applications of this method as they may apply 
to the field of nursing are being sought. This is 
being carried on in a sct | for nurses, with the 
coopera 1 of the ed | staft Edward M 
Twitmyer, Instructor in Psycholog (16) 

A survey, through personal interview and test 
ing, of the vocational interests and aptitudes of 


Syracuse University senior women with a view 

ce é te a guidance and placement program 
in the University (M) Gladys Beach, student 
(20) 

A study of the status and function f gf 
Dean of Women in the 
junior college. The study deals with her pro 
fessional, academic and social status and functior 
in 92 colleges It includes a detailed study of 
10 selected colleges and the opinions of 11 
selected experts. (D) Eunice Hilton, Assistant 
Dean of Women. (20) 
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chool to college. A study of the use and value 
of subjective personnel information obtained 
from the high school counselors or teachers in 
counseling freshman students in a large univer- 
sity. (M) Bess Templeton, student. (20) 


IV. Miscellaneous 


The relation of various factors to success. A 
study to determine the sources from which a 
large rubber company selects its salaried em 
ployers and to determine the scholastic prepara- 
tion and experience (and other factors) in 
relation to promotions, responsibilities and 
functions at different occupational levels. (M) 
Elizabeth Schmidt, teacher of social studies, 
Buchtel High School, Akron, Ohio. (1) 

A revision of “Our Changing Occupations,” a 
statistical survey comparing the United States, 
Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh. John D. Beatty. (2) 

The effect of equal amounts of practice on the 
difference in skill of the right and left hands in 
motor tasks. The aim of this investigation is to 
shed some light on the problem of the perma- 
nency of the inferiority of the unskilled as com- 
pared with the skilled hand. Floyd L. Ruch, 
Associate in Psychology. (5) 

A study to discover whether or not there are 
any definite patterns in the scholastic records 
extra-curricular activities, number of job changes, 
publications, field of achievement, etc., of the 


Technology men whose names are included jn 
the current volumes of Who's Who in America 
Who's Who in Engineering, and American Men 
of Science. FF. Alexander Magoun, Ass e 
Professor of Humanics. (6) 

Vocational diagnostic study of 150 unemp| 
young people in the vicinity of Lincoln, Nebr 
An attempt to aid these young people throu 
study of vocations and through counseling 
conjunction with a battery of vocational t 
find the occupations for which they appear t 
best adapted. Charles Fordyce, Chairman of 
Department of Educational Psychology 
Measurements. (12) 

A survey of the Thomas Evans Dental Institute 
of the University of Pennsylvania. A compr 
sive research project intended to devise prog 
media for determining admission and retent 
the Dental School; the development of a 
tional curriculum intended to provide adequate 
training for prospective dentists; and an instr 
tional survey of the teaching practices of mem! 
of the Dental School faculty. F. Herrick Con: 
et al., Assistant Professor of Elementary Ed 
tion. (17) 

A survey of adult education courses. A s 
of courses for vocational training or ad 
ment to discover whether or not they are eff 
Questionaires to former students and interviews 
with local personnel managers. Clarence G 
Browne, Assistant, Extension Center. (21) 
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Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 


Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Troup 
Junior High School, Edgewood Avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut, promptly after 
each meeting or other event. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS TO BRANCH 
PRESIDENTS 


NVGA Interest in Small Towns and 
Rural Areas 
On page 63 of the October number of 
Occupations appear suggestions from the 


Rural Section Committee telling how a 
branch association may plan to spread 
NVGA interest to small towns and rural 
areas. 

The Rural Section Committee continues 
its cooperation in this proposed joint ef- 
fort and has joined with the Committe 
on Branch Associations in asking Roy N 
Anderson, Associate in Guidance and 
Personnel, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, to function 
as the liaison chairman for both groups 
in this important connection. As former 
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editor of the Branch Association News, 
Dr. Anderson is acquainted with the 
branches and familiar with their activi- 
ties and problems. Dr. Anderson will 
be glad to furnish information to any 
branch interested in spreading NVGA 
interest to small towns and rural areas. 
It is hoped that the various suggestions 
will be widely followed. 


Convention Meeting 

The program of the NVGA Annual 
Convention at Atlantic City in February 
includes a meeting of the branch associa- 
tions on Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 20. 

In arranging for the meeting the 
branch presidents were invited to tell the 
kind of a meeting they would like to have 
and what problems they would prefer to 
have presented for discussion. Tentative 
plans for the meeting include a roll call 
of the branches, a review of branch ac- 
tivities for the year, and a symposium and 
discussion of branch problems. 

It is expected that each branch will 
have delegates present who will take an 
active part in the meeting. 

Early in December an activities report 
for the year 1934-1935 will be requested 
from the branches. 


Reports Wanted 


Write-ups or announcements of branch 
programs or accomplishments on matters 
suggested by the NVGA and its commit- 
tees are wanted for publication in this 
section of the magazine as follows: 


a. Recommendations a, b, c, d, e, for 
fall meetings as outlined in letter 
of September 1 to branch secre- 
taries. 

b. NVGA spread in small towns and 
rural areas. 

c. Branch cooperation with state de- 
partments of education. 
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NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Connecticut 

The Connecticut Association was hon- 
ored at its fall meeting held in Hartford 
on October 26 by the presence of Susan 
J. Ginn, President of the NVGA and Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Miss Ginn spoke about 
the Relationship of the NVGA to Its 
Branches. A résumé of her address will 
appear in this section of the January num- 
ber of Occupations. 

Other speakers at the meeting included 
Warren Edwin Bristol, President, Insti- 
tute of Student Aid, New York, who 
spoke on Earmarked Scholarships, and 
Chase Going Woodhouse, Director, In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Rela 
tions, and recently appointed Professor of 
Economics at Connecticut College, New 
London, who explained Sources of Occu 
pational Information. 


Detroit 


The Guidance Association of Detroit 
and Vicinity has planned a most interest 
ing and comprehensive program for the 
year 1934-1935. 

At the first dinner meeting held on 
October 1, one hundred members and 
friends heard Dr. Harry E 
psychiatrist, connected with the Wayne 
County Court speak on 
Dynamics of Behavior 

On October 25 a joint meeting was 
held with the Michigan Educational As 
sociation in a form of a panel discussion 
on How Can the School and the Com- 
munity Meet the Problems of Youth Re 
sulting from Changing Economic and 
Occupational Conditions. Miss Gladys 
M. Little, president of the Detroit chap- 
ter, was chairman of the meeting. 

At the Tri-State Conference (Ohio 
Indiana, and Michigan) on Pupil Per- 
sonnel held in Detroit on November 9 


August, 


Juvenile 
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and 10, the Detroit association presented 
L. J. O'Rourke, Director, Personnel Re- 
search, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
who discussed the topic, Coordination of 
Government Civil Service Activities With 
the Guidance and Placement of School 
Children. 

Future meetings of the year include a 
visit to Police Headquarters in Decem- 
ber where particular attention will be 
drawn to the training school. Warren K. 
Layton has been appointed chairman of a 
Research Committee which will act as an 
advisory board for a research program to 
be given in February. In March a Youth 
Panel made up of high school students 
or graduates under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Paul Rankin will present the topic, 
What Would Boys and Girls Like to 
Get from School Aside from Formal 
Studies? In April representatives from 
different camps will speak on opportuni- 
ties for guidance in camp life. W. J. 
Cameron of the Ford Motor Company 
will be the speaker at the final meeting 
held in May. 


New Jersey 

The Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion of New Jersey is winning the co- 
operation of commerce and industry (a 
problem which concerns many of the 
branches) through the appointment of 
employment managers to its Board of 
Governors. Harry H. Allen, Secretary of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany and in charge of employment, and 
Floyd B. Shannon, Employment Man- 
ager, Kearny Works, Western Electric 
Company, are recent appointments. L. C. 
Wilsey, president of the New Jersey 
chapter, is in charge of personnel for 
the Globe Indemnity Company. 

Another new appointment includes a 
research and service committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Shannon, the pur- 


pose of which is to corral all specialists 
in the branch—deans, counselors, em. 
ployment managers, psychiatrists, Psy- 
chologists, and others. Inquiries which 
are received by Mr. Shannon from the 
members are sent direct to the appro- 
priate specialist, who handles the prob- 
lem in its entirety, unless some other spe- 
cialist should be called in, in which case 
the inquiry goes back to Mr. Shannon 
for re-routing. 

Two additional committees have been 
appointed, with technical advisers, t 
look into the desirability of cooperating 
in the establishment of clinics, one in 
northern New Jersey (Bergen County) 
and one in South Jersey. 

The New Jersey Association will hold 
a panel discussion with Dr. Roy N. An- 
derson, Associate in Guidance and Per 
sonnel, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as chairman, in connection with 
the New Jersey State Teachers Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, November 11. 


Capital District of New York 


The Capital District Guidance Associa- 
tion of New York held its first meeting 
of the year on October 10 at the Albany 
Country Club with George E. Hutcher- 
son, Supervisor of Guidance, State De- 
partment of Education, and newly elected 
president, presiding. Two matters of in- 
terest were considered at the business 
meeting: first, the authorization of new 
plans of membership to appeal to a 
wider range of interest and for the in- 
crease of revenues; second, the impor- 
tance of establishing a regular date for 
the annual meeting and for the fiscal 
year to begin with the annual meeting 

Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational and Extension Edu- 
cation, State Education Department, was 
the guest at a dinner meeting which fol- 
lowed. Dr. Wilson spoke briefly on the 
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need for counselors in helping boys and 
girls and outlined the splendid work be- 
ing done at the New York City Adjust- 
ment Bureau. 

W. H. Pillsbury, Superintendent of 
Schools, Schenectady, New York, spoke 
on The Guidance Viewpoint. Contrast- 
ing the marked differences in family life 
two generations ago with the family life 
today, Mr. Pillsbury showed how the 
school has supplanted the home. He 
emphasized the need for a basic under- 
standing of the field in which one goes to 
work so that reeducation can be made if 
the specialized job is abolished. Mr. 
Pillsbury concluded his address with an 
appeal for guidance at every point, 
whether it be personal, social, ethical, or 
some other kind, explaining that gui- 
dance can no longer be divided any more 
than education can be divided. 


Rochester 


The general theme of the fall confer- 
ence of the Rochester branch, held on 
November 3 during the State Zone 
Teachers’ Conference, stressed the rela- 
tionship between industry and various 
types of educational trends or policies. 

Because of the specialized interests of 
the members of the Rochester association, 
two discussion groups were arranged for 
the first meeting. George E. Hutcherson, 
Supervisor of Guidance, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, was chairman 
of the meeting on Vocational Guidance 
at which addresses were given by E. W. 
Spry, Principal, Leroy High School, on 
The Guidance Program in the Smaller 
High School and Frederick A. Newhall, 
Vice Principal, Madison Junior-Senior 
High School, on The Place of the Home- 
room Teacher in the Counseling and Gui- 
dance Program. 

Leslie §. Wood, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, Rehabilitation Di- 
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vision, was chairman of the group discus- 
sion on Rehabilitation at which Joseph 
J. Endres, Chief of the Physically Handi- 
capped Children’s Bureau, talked on The 
Physically Handicapped Child in_ the 
Public Schools. 

Following the group discussion meet- 
ings, Dr. R. M. Little, Director, Rehabilt- 
tation Division, State Education Depart 
ment, addressed a general meeting on 
Placement on the subject, The Physically 
Handicapped Youth After the Publi 
Schools. A panel meeting by representa- 
tives from the schools, the State, the Em 
ployment Agency, and industry presented 
the topic, The Machinery, Technique, and 
Purpose of Placement, with emphasis on 
the relation between the schools and in 
dustry. 

The next meeting included a report of 
the Findings Committee on the conclu- 
sions arrived at in each of the discussion 
meetings: Guidance-Rehabilitation-Place 
ment. Through the courtesy of the 
Rochester association and the students of 
the Office Practice classes of the Voca- 
tional High School and the Madison 
Junior-Senior High School, copies of the 
reports mentioned were available for each 
person present. 

The conference 
luncheon meeting at which Jerome H 
Bentley, Director, Adjustment Service, 
New York City, discussed The Possibili- 
ties in the Development of an Adult 
Education Program, with a Counseling 
Service, as carried on by the Adjustment 
Service Bureau of New York City 


concluded with a 


“a 


Several of the branches are arranging 
a February meeting so that they may have 
some of the officers and outstanding peo- 
ple of the Association stop off, while en 
route to the National Convention to ad- 
dress their associations. 
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A.C.G.P.A.—A UNION OF FORCES 

For several years various national or- 
ganizations interested in the field of gui- 
dance and personnel have recognized that 
although their names and their histories 
are dissimilar, their aims are closeiy akin, 
and that they achieve their purposes more 
effectively by cooperating in some formal 
way. Some cooperation had already been 
effected through the appointment of a 
common time and place of holding an- 
nual conventions. 

In the spring of 1933 seven organ- 
izations made an appeal to the Carnegie 
Corporation, stating the need for closer 
cooperation, and asking the moral, if not 
the financial, assistance of the Corpora- 
tion in bringing about some form of co- 
ordination. The Carnegie Corporation 
was then organizing the National Oc- 
cupational Conference which was in- 
tended to operate in a part of the area 
represented by the petitioning bodies. 
Accordingly at the first meeting of this 
Conference, held on April 11, 1933, dis- 
cussion was devoted to this question by a 
group containing representatives of the 
seven petitioning organizations. The 
proposals drafted by this group were 
printed in Occupations, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine for June, 1933 (pp. 
45-48). 

Sentiment had been so well crystalized 
by February, 1934, that at a joint session 
of the organization which met in Cleve- 
land it was decided to proceed with steps 
toward formal organization. The presi- 


dents of the seven organizations ap- 
pointed delegates to meet in New York 
under the hospitality of the Carnegie 
Corporation. At this meeting, held 
March 16, 1934, there was organized 
The American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, a federation of 
the following groups, each of which re- 
tains its individual identity and remains 
autonomous: American College Person- 
nel Association, Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, National Fed 
eration of Bureaus of Occupations, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
Personnel Research Federation, Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance, Teachers 
College Personnel Association. The af- 
filiated associations are: American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. A constitution was 
adopted and officers were elected as fol 
lows: Harry D. Kitson, President; Thyrsa 
W. Amos, Vice-President; Donald §S 
Bridgman, Secretary-Treasurer; Walter 
V. Bingham, Chairman of Executive 
Committee. Headquarters, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

The establishment of this Council wil! 
in no way affect the integrity of its con- 
stituent organizations. They will con- 
tinue to conduct their own business af 
fairs and such separate meetings as they 
wish to hold. It is evident, however, that 
respecting matters in which they are 
jointly concerned they will be able to ac- 
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complish things more economically and 
on a wider scale by pooling their re- 
sources. 

The immediate efforts of the Council 
will be directed toward joint planning of 
annual meetings. A program commit- 
tee, consisting of the chairmen of the 
program committees of the member or- 
ganizations, is planning, under the gen- 
eral chairmanship of Dr. Bingham, the 
details of the First Annual Convention of 
the Council to be held at Atlantic City, 
February 20-23, 1935. 

It is hoped that the Council will be 
able to undertake research, legislation, 
publication, and other appropriate enter- 
prises which will advance the cause of 
guidance and personnel. 

oe 

TUTORING THROUGH COLLEGE 

Mass education on the college level is 
not one of the social imperatives of this 
machine age. Individualized education is 
possible, and more than that, in a germi- 
nal state, an actuality. We can speak 
specifically of the Southwestern Reading 
Course Tutorial Plan, which was launched 
in 1931 and which, like that of Harvard, 
was ‘‘a leaf taken out of the Oxford note- 
book,” and of the new educational pro- 
gram inaugurated this fall at Olivet Col- 
lege. 

In addition to the regular curriculum, 
there is provided, for sophomores at 
Southwestern University, tutorial work 
each semester with one of the professors. 
The student has the right to choose at 
least two out of six of the greater fields of 
human culture in which he will read. He 
meets weekly with his instructor for indi- 
vidual conference, discussion, report, or 
direction. The juniors and seniors sub- 
stitute for one of the regular class courses 
nine hours of reading a week in a field 
of their own choosing under the personal 
direction of one of the professors. 
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There are certain concrete develop 
ments from the plan, according to one of 
the university's bulletins, which speak 
well for its effectiveness. 
of the library circulation record at South 
western with that of 21 outstanding col 


A comparison 


leges of liberal arts and sciences in the 
country reveals that the university ranks 
with the best. The average for the 21 col 
leges in the survey, in 1929-30, was 24.2 
volumes per The 
record for Southwestern last 
third year of the plan, was 7 
per student. By this method, moreover 
courses have been provided for students 


student. circulation 
year, the 


4.76 volumes 


who desired them which were not on the 
regular curriculum. About 40 courses not 
heretofore listed are chosen annually by 
juniors and seniors. 

It seems to have broken up the col 
legiate conspiracy to acquire ¢ redits for as 
little work as possible. 
in the work in the 
evident. It is declared, also, that the plan 
has been an aid in the matter of voca 


An improvement 


Honors courses is 


tional guidance. The reading courses in 
the social sciences, it is noted, have led a 
number of students to choose some form 
of social service as a vocation 

Under the new 
inaugurated this fall at Olivet College. 
Michigan, regular daily classes have been 
abolished altogether. Here, each 
student will be permitted to pursue his 
studies under the direction of a faculty 
tutor. Private study, group discussions, 
general lectures now and then for the 
benefit of the whole student body, indi- 
vidual conferences with the tutor, and the 
preparation of short papers form the new 
academic order. During the first two 
years, students will devote themselves to 
obtaining a general and unified knowl- 
edge of physical, biological, and social 
sciences, arts and literature, philosophy 
and religion, and a reading knowledge of 


educational program 
x 


too, 











OCCUPATIONS 


one foreign language. No formal exam- 
inations will be held until the end of this 
junior college period, when the student 
will be required to pass a comprehensive 
examination, both oral and written, cov- 
ering all the various subjects. In the 
senior college even greater freedom from 
academic routine is allowed. Here in- 
tensive study in one of seven fields will 
be required, and again there will be no 
examination until the time when the stu- 
dent comes up for his degree. 

The benefits and advantages asserted 
for the tutorial plan are many. It allows 
the student to work along the line of his 
own individual interest and at a rate of 
progress adapted to his own particular 
abilities. It allows for the gifted and the 
undeveloped person advantages which 
ordinary methods prohibit. The student 
comes into direct contact with an alert 
and scholarly mind, and—quoting New- 
ton D. Baker—'‘Personality is a greater 
teacher than a blackboard.”” The student 
is freed from the constraints and re- 
straints imposed by classroom routine, 
although the value of the stimulus of 
socialized instruction is not to be be- 
littled. 

It is certain that with faculty members 
of the proper caliber, the tutorial plan 
should foster intellectual integrity and 
genuineness, and should place needed em- 
phasis on independence of thought and 
character and on the development of in- 
dividual capacities. 

Innovations reported in other educa- 
tional institutions are additional indica- 
tions of the trend toward individual 
emphasis. 

An experiment in which students will 
be admitted to college on the recommen- 
dation of the principals of schools rather 
than on the basis of satisfaction of stand- 
atdized subject-matter requirements has 
been inaugurated by the Progressive Edu- 


cation Association, with the cooperation 


of a number of colleges and member 


schools, for an experimental period of five 
years beginning in 1936. The students 
so admitted will be given special obserya- 
tion in an effort to reach conclusions as t 
the significance of general capacity to d 
work of college grade in contrast to rec. 
ords in specific subjects now required for 
college entrance. 

Simmons College has announced the 
adoption of a new plan of admission re 
quirements, to be used as an alternative 
to the uniform scholastic requirement 
previously in effect, so that a girl of un- 
usual promise may enter the college, even 
though her secondary school record doe 
not conform to the regular requir 
ments. Taken into consideration are not 
only her scholastic record in preparatory 
school, but also her performance in tw 
examinations—the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and the Comprehensive Examina- 
tion in English, administered by the Co! 
lege Entrance Examination Board; the 
judgment of former teachers as to her 
general fitness; her written statement of 
her educational and vocational plans 
and, whenever possible, a personal inter- 
view at the college. This plan of admis- 
sion requirements allows the Committee 
on Admissions to judge a candidate's 
qualifications as a whole and to take into 
consideration many personal qualities 
with specific reference to the school of 
professional preparation which she 
wishes to enter. 

A distinct departure from tradition is 
the new admissions procedure at Union 
College. Entering freshmen are required 
to show proficiency in one field, plus 
normal ability in speaking and writing 
English. Individual aptitudes are recog- 
nized and encouraged. Union College 
aims to fit the curriculum to the student 

From the advisory system at Fisk Col- 
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lege has developed a personnel clinic. 
Meetings were held for the purpose of 
training the advisers, of whom there were 
ten, each of whom had an average of 
fifteen advisees. Discussion of the cur- 
rent literature and methods in the field 
led to the practice of bringing problems 
before the group, which discussed them 
and made recommendations. At the end 
of the year, general reports were sub- 
mitted on all advisees and filed for per- 
manent record. 

One of the courses given in the North- 
western University School of Commerce 
this fall is entitled Personal Adjustment 
to Business. It is described as “A study 
of the personal factors involved in busi- 
ness relationships.’”” The student “‘is en- 
couraged to evaluate objectively his own 
abilities, traits, and skills, so that he may 
select his vocation more wisely and bet- 
ter adjust himself to the occupation of his 
choice.” Emphasis is placed upon the 
cultivation and development of personal 
qualities necessary for successful per- 
formance in the field of business as dis- 
tinct from technical requirements. It is 
open to male commerce students, and for 
it one semester-hour of credit is given. 

a 

DENVER GUIDES HER YOUTH 

A job counseling program for young 
men and women has been carried out at 
Denver's Temple of Youth, a fine club- 
house built by Denver citizens and dedi- 
cated by them to the youth of that city. 
“How to Choose an Occupation,” an ad- 
dress by Harry A. Tiemann, of the Colo- 
rado State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, was the first of a Monday evening 
series by various speakers, who discussed 
in turn “Personality Development and 
Vocational Growth,” “Our Economic Ma- 
chine and How It Works,” “Preparing 
for Vocational Life,”’ ‘Better Methods of 
Finding a Job,” and ‘Adjustment in This 
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Day of Uncertainty.” The other eve 
nings were set aside for occupational con 
ferences at each of which an activity 
ranging from forestry to pharmacy, was 
presented to young men by a representa 
tive of the occupation under considera- 
tion. There were similar conferences for 
young women. Young men and women 
may have individual conferences on vo 
cational problems with vocational gut 
dance counselors free of charge. They 
may also belong to groups which meet 
for informal discussion of problems of 
vocational selection and guidance A 
vocational library is at their disposal. The 
leader of the informal conferences is Fred 
V. H. Braun, the “program executive 
from whom we hope to have further dé 
tails of this unusual set of activities for 
a subsequent issuc 
. V4 


NEW OCCUPATIONS 


A “new profession,” that of ‘‘certified 
public statistician,’’ whose practitioners 
would be licensed by the rovernment to 


gather information from individual com 
panies throughout an industry, was sug 
gested to NRA officials some time ago 
We already have certified public a 
awards for 


Why 


countants. The Carnegie 
saving life give us certified heroes 
not certified statisticians? 
Another occupation spoken of as new 
and credited to the depression is that of 
part-time mother. Parents who go to the 
city and take the children along but find 
them inconvenient accompaniments in a 
shopping tour, mothers who are com- 
mercially employed and who wish to 
have their children cared for during busi- 
ness hours—these are some of the per- 
sons to whom the part-time mother is of 
use. One such woman found the demand 
for her services so large that she took a 
hotel suite and transformed it into a 
nursery, a playroom, and quarters in 
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which children might stay over-night. She 
gave parties for her little guests and in 
general saw that they were entertained as 
well as protected. 

Still another new occupation was thus 
headlined in the New York World-Tele- 
gram: ‘Helping People Kill Time Is Be- 
coming a Major Industry.’ The article 
so announced turned out to be a descrip- 
tion of the work of Winifred Fisher, 
Executive Secretary of the New York 
Adult Education Council. Miss Fisher 
has on file the names of nearly 2,000 
agencies in the city which provide enter- 
tainment, instruction, pastimes, and cul- 
tural and other avocational activities. 
Most of the inquiries, she says, are about 
vocational training. She spends 15 hours 
a day helping other people find ways for 
using their leisure time. 

oe 

A CLOSE-UP OF GOVERNMENT 

‘A Laboratory for Leadership in Pub- 
lic Affairs’’ was suggested by Chester H. 
McCall, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce, in an address before the an- 
nual convention of the National Student 
Federation. The ‘‘Laboratory’’ would be 
held—if that is what one does with a 
laboratory—in Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing January, February, and March every 
year. It would be composed of 150 or 
200 selected students from colleges and 
universities, who would study at first 
hand the principles, the methods, and 
the mechanism of the federal govern- 
ment. The members of the faculty, it is 
hoped, would be executives and legis- 
lators. A member of the Cabinet would 
introduce the study of his department by 

giving a lecture, following which a forum 
would afford opportunity for asking 
questions. The students would then 
spend several days in visiting the depart- 
ment and in learning about it in other 
ways, hearing, perhaps, technical lectures 


from some of its other executives. Th, 
commissions and _ other independent 
agencies of the government would | 
covered in a similar manner. 

Congress would receive special! atten 
tion. Certain sections of the galleric 
might be reserved for the students 
specified days; lectures on the work and 
the procedure of Congress might bx 
given by outstanding senators and repre 
sentatives. During the three months 
collateral reading would be required 
(Wouldn't it be a good idea to require i 
of members of Congress as well?) The 
plan, which has received the sponsorship 
of the National Student Federation, js 
well designed for a study of one of our 
most important occupations. 

oe 
FINDING JOBS FOR WOMEN 

As many as 140 members of the 
American Woman's Association have 
been placed in temporary or permanent 
jobs, found by other members of the 
Association, during the last fiscal year 
The staff has held conferences with 32 
members regarding occupational and 
other problems. An interviewing service 
was established for non-members among 
white collar workers. A survey covering 
women’s occupational problems resulted 
in the filling out of 1,400 questionaires 
and in work history interviews with 337 
Association members. In vocational dis- 
cussion groups, experts gave answers 
to questions asked by candidates for 
jobs, indicated the scope of the field, and 
discussed the techniques of job hunting 
The General Service Department spon- 
sored a College Personnel Conference, 
which gave opportunity for colleges, 
placement agencies, and business and in- 
dustry to pool ideas. And, finally, co- 
operative relations have been established 
with occupational and vocational gui- 
dance organizations on a working basis. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION COUNCIL 

Business teachers are the last major 
group of educators to organize a National 
Council. This Council, a federation of 
national, regional, state, and local associa- 
tions, is to formulate national policies 
of business education and to submit such 
policies to the member associations. 
When proposed policies have been rati- 
fied by the several affiliated associations, 
they become national policies of business 
education. A folder explaining the pur- 
pose, the nature, and the program of the 
Council and giving the names of the 
associations which have already become 
affiliated members may be had from the 
Secretary, Helen Reynolds, Ohio Unt- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. The officers of 
the Council are: President, Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University; Vice 
President, Ray Abrams, Samuel J. Peters 
High School of Commerce, New Or- 
leans; Secretary, Helen Reynolds, Ohio 
University; Treasurer, A. E. Bullock, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, Los 
Angeles. 

a 
ANOTHER YARDSTICK 

What is described as ‘‘a yardstick for 
the measurement of man-power”’ has re- 
cently been exhibited in New York. It 
is a new combination of camera and pro- 
jecting apparatus which, by taking mo- 
tion pictures of a worker performing a 
certain task, makes possible an exact 
analysis of every motion as well as deter- 
mination of the exact time value of each. 
A special attachment enables the machine 
to be operated manually, so that time 
value can be given to the individual mo- 
tions of either hand of the worker on the 
job. Another bit of mechanism permits 
the repeated showing of pictures without 
rewinding, and the photographing of one 
Of many operations on a single roll of 
film. The device, which was demon- 
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strated by the International Bedaux Com 
pany and the Eastman Research Labora 
tories, will, it is asserted, prove of great 
value to industry in two ways: first, by 
providing a yardstick for 
equitable ‘normals’ to measure working 
secondly, by making pos 


“establishing 


effectiveness’’; 
sible an increase of workers’ production 
“without adding to the strain of the job, 
this painless increase being accomplished 
through elimination of false or other 
wise unnecessary motions and faulty posi 
tions, and by the addition of “jigs and 
fixtures.” 
oe 
CAREERS AND CURRICULA 

To experiment with methods of relat 

ing the study of cultural subjects with the 


interests of students 


career plan has 
been ina igurated at the Fieldston School 
t of the Ethical 


courses 


( the secondary schoo! 
Culture Schools ) 


in the several subject-matter fi 


for organizing 


1 
ds to meet 


the needs of students preparing for art, 
business, and the varied activities of 
women. The aim is a corre! of the 
cultural and practical so as to enrich both 


fields of study. and give the student an 


appreciation of the social implications of 
his chosen occupation. The experiment 1s 


to cover a two-year period which began 


July, 1933. 


ant 
SELF RATING 

A “Student’s Self-Rating 
reported by Leonard M. Miller, who uses 
it in mimeographed form as a basis for 


Record” is 


counseling. It is a simple questionaire 
which asks for information regarding the 
student’s family, school activities, outside 
interests, and occupational plans. Mr 
Miller has a few extra copies which he 
will be glad to send to interested coun- 
selors upon request. Address the re- 
quest to 51 Glen Byron Avenue, Nyack, 
New York. 
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DESPITE THE DEPRESSION 
‘We have expanded our courses in in- 
dustrial arts and home economics, and 
have made more adequate provisions for 
guidance.”” Thus cheerfully reports J. H. 
Binford, Superintendent of Schools of 
Richmond, Virginia, in the Journal of 
Education. Superintendent Sutton of At- 
lanta also flashes word of a winning bat- 
tle: “We have maintained our organiza- 
tion, our instructional and supervisory 
forces intact. I do not mean that we 
have as large a force as previously, but I 
do mean that we have kept our kinder- 
gartens, our night schools, the music, art, 
physical education, home economics, 
manual training, and all of the progres- 
sive things that we have maintained for 
our school system, including our visual 
education department and department of 
testing and guidance.” 
“F 
INVENTIONS AND IDLENESS 
Sir Josiah Stamp put his foot down, so 
to speak, at the annual meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, by demanding a curb on in- 
ventions. The problem of labor-displac- 
ing devices, he declared, had become 
acute and “will become more acute still if 
the same rate of scientific innovation is to 
be expected in the future.” Yet he pro- 
ceeded to demand more inventions. Ad- 
dressing the physicists, chemists, and 
engineers, he threw this indictment at 
them: “There would not be a problem 
at all if you were not so chaotic in your 
discoveries—if you would only introduce 


them into the body politic under condi 
tions that we could control. . . . As fast 
as you free labor you should invent new 
objects of human desire for absorbing 
that labor and the purchasing power that 
has been so freed.” 

But this course, according to one 
Sir Josiah’s fellow countrymen, far fr 
being a dream, is what ordinarily hap- 
pens. Usually, says A. M. Lester in an 
article entitled ““The Problem of Tech- 
nological Unemployment” in / 
Human Factor, London, “every increase 
of production creates its own demand 
every economy sets free money to act as 
increased demand elsewhere.”’ And he 
seemingly flattens out Sir Josiah and the 
technological unemployment school with 
this reductio ad absurdum: “If it were 
true that mechanization and increased 
output merely caused unemployment, we 
should have today not a standard of liv- 
ing ten times what it was a hundred years 
ago and two million unemployed, but the 
same standard of living and twenty mil- 
lion unemployed.” 


oe 


The National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation is the publisher of a Handboo! 
for Leaders of Parent Education Group: 
in Emergency Education Programs. 
Though prepared primarily for the use 
of study groups, it should prove of in- 
terest to all persons concerned with prob- 
lems of study group organization and 
leadership. Copies may be secured from 
the U. S. Office of Education. 
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GLIMPSES AND GLANCES 
Pamphlets 


Education for Business and Banking. By 
Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. Chase Economic 
Bulletin, May 1, 1934, v. xiv, no. 1. 
Advocates general cultural training and 
offers some specific advice. The customary 
inspirational” talk is included. 


Ndi- A Directory of Organizations in the Field of 
fas Public Administration, 1934. Chicago Public 
new Administration Clearing House. 2d ed. Pp. 
nine xiv, 178. $1. 

thas Lists and describes 500 national organiza- 


tions, of public officials and public employes, 
of trade, commercial, and professional asso- 
ciations interested in problems of public ad- 
rom ministration, and of citizen groups interested 
in the improvement of government and 
public administration, and lists more than 
1,400 state, regional, and Canadian associa- 
a tions. The Directory will be of considerable 

value to persons working in the field of 
ase public administration, presenting the specific 
interests of the various national organiza- 
tions, the types of service they can render, 
and the names and prices of periodicals they 
issue, and revealing sources of up-to-date 
ne information on all public administration 
th problems. 


ad Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Lan- 

guage Students. By W. L. Schwarz, L. A. 

" Wilkins, A. G. Bovee. Washington, D. C., 

‘ Modern Language Journal, Supplementary 

rs Series, No. 1, 1934, pp. 40. 

e A committee of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers, making a 
general survey of vocational opportunities for 
high school and college language students, 
discovered 60 different occupations in which 
foreign languages are in a greater or lesser 
degree a requisite. Data were obtained by 

} consulting vocational advisers, personnel di- 

rectors, employment agencies, employers, and 
employes. The occupations are classified ac- 
cording to whether languages are (1) a 
primary requirement, (2) a distinct advan- 

| tage or a secondary requirement, or (3) an 

} | asset in achieving success. The employment 

possibilities for each occupation are briefly 

outlined and some additional information is 
given as to compensation, qualifications, and 
the future prospects of the field. The com- 
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mittee had in mind guidance for student 
who enjoy using and studying languag: 
who are reluctant or possibly unable to teact 
Such students are 

or to qualify in some specialty in 

their linguistic skills will find s ope f 
ployment and to submit themsely 
examination to determine t 


advise 1 to study 


various Occupations in which lang 
asset. 

An interesting article on ‘Dis 
Aptitudes for the Modern Languag 
H. D. Richardson was published in t I 
cember, 1933, issue of The Modern Las 
guage Journal 
A Critical Examination of Basic En 


Bulletin No. 2 of language series, | 
of Toronto Press, pp. 53. 5 

Points out some of the dangers 
system. 


Articles 


Labor and the Té nnessée V al 
Monthly Labor Review, June 
1277-87. 
The labor 
social experiment are described; spe 
the policies which have been formulated 
garding the selection of workers, wage rat 
hours of work, medical and safety mea 
vocational training, and housing. Ir 
selection of non-professional workers 
amination consisting of a mechanica 
tude test, a test of ability to follow p 
instructions, and a test of ability t 
oral instructions was used to supp! 
ordinary methods such as the persona 
view, and there is now almost ut 
agreement that the quality of the labor gre 


aspects of this far-r hing 


procured demonstrates fully the superiority 
of this method of selection. A system of 
promotions provides an incentive LO 


work, and opportunities for vocat 
tion in keeping with the needs of the reg 
are provided at Norris, Tennesse 





Social Development Program of the Tenn: 
see Valley Authority. By Floyd W. Reeves 
Educational Record, July, 1934, pp. 2 
309. 

Deals in detail with experiments under 
taken in vocational guidance, physical rr 
habilitation, and in public health by the 





TVA. 
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Employe Training in Wide-Spread Organiza- 
tions. By R. O. Beckman. Personnel Jour- 
nal, June, 1934, pp. 1-16. 

The factors to be considered and the tech- 
niques that are used by various representative 
chain organizations and decentralized firms 
in setting up a job training program are re- 
viewed. Specialized methods have not yet 
been thoroughly developed, but there is a 
substantial interest in training procedures and 
better techniques of employe training are 
being developed as an essential component 
of scientific management. 


Training for Vocations in Those of High and 
Low Intelligence. By Louis F. Hillman. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1934, 
pp. 401-8. 

From data derived from the Thurstone 
Psychology Examination, Test IV, it appears 
that the higher the intelligence of an indi- 
vidual, the less likely is he to follow a voca- 
tion for which he is trained. This may mean 
that persons with low intelligence have to 
depend more on their training to make a 
living than do those with higher intelligence. 
The findings were more pronounced in the 
case of the women, of whom the majority are 
above the median of intelligence, than in 
the case of the men, of whom the majority 
are below the median. 


Ex primentation to Discover Measurable Aptt- 
tudes for Engineering. By Clair V. Mann. 
Journal of Engineering Educational Research, 
June 12, 1934, 18 pp., illus. 

This issue of the journal is devoted to out- 
lining a systematic basis for the discovery 
and measurement of engineering aptitudes, 
the result of ten years’ experiments by Pro- 
fessor Mann with a aes een es ney 
Some of the new types of tests are described, 
such as the form discrimination, visualiza- 
tion (spatial imagination), and eye-hand co- 
ordination tests, as well as rapid scoring 
methods and special types of charts to aid 
in interpreting results. And in illustration 
there is given a formidable array of 24 charts, 
of checkgrids and aptigraphs and intresto- 
graphs, and as a redoubtable culmination, 
the Polar ory oy which aims to 
show “the totality and relationships of 
numerous elements of personality of an in- 
dividual,” and to facilitate comparison of 


individual personalities. The charts are a 
mittedly “puzzling at first sight,”” but like 
other maps will yield their information u 
intensive study. 


pon 


I 


Personality Tests. By Herbert Moore and 
Isabel Steele. Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, April-June, 1934, pp 
52. 

Six different personality tests were used 
with a group of 58 students at Mt. Holyoke 
in 1930-31, the findings on which seem to 
show that the atomistic method of evaluating 
personality has little promise. “There are in 
tangible, organizing factors which objectiy 
tests have not been able to evaluate.” A 
different method of approach, suggested in 
the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values, is ad 
vocated. 

Another article in the same issue of the 
journal, by Daniel Harris, covers an experi 
ment at Lehigh University in which the 
Allport-Vernon Values questionaire 
filled out by 338 students and 62 faculty 
members. On the four values dealt with 
the average scores of the students show clos 
correspondence to previous figures. A num- 
ber of differences appear between the aver 
age scores and profiles of various groups 
For example, Arts men score higher than 
Business men and Engineers on theoretical 
and aesthetic values, and lower on political 
Jewish students score higher than Protestants 
or Catholics on aesthetic value, lower on © 
ligious value. It is demonstrated that hetero 
geneity of subjects produces a misleading 
effect on raw group comparisons, “both in 
producing spurious apparent differences and 
in masking real differences.” 


/ 


Recent Trends in the Technique of Selecting 
Students for Schools of Nursing. By Emmett 
L. Schott. Trained Nurse and Hospital Re- 
view, June, 1934, pp. 561-6. 

Summary of work in progress at Henry 
Ford Hospital since March, 1930, in which 
ratings were obtained on students from three 
classes in the school of nursing relative t 
general intelligence, high school grades, pre- 
liminary grades in school of nursing, grades 
since the preliminary period, personality ad 
justment, and efficiency on duty. On the 
basis of the results, which are summarized, 
all applicants are now required to have 
psychological studies before admission, and 
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enrolment is limited to those rating above a 
certain IQ level in addition to meeting other 
requirements of age, character, physical fit- 
ness, and academic achievement. 


Guiding Youth's Choice of a Vocation. By 
Beatrice Pierce. Parents’ Magazine, July, 
1934, pp. 16-17, 58-60. 

Practical advice is offered to parents as to 
where information may be obtained about 
occupations and careers (pamphlets, books, 
etc.). It is advocated that some amount of 
work and practical experience be required of 
every boy and girl before taking up special- 
ized training. 


Rural Youth and Occupations. Contribution 
to the Psychology of Students in the Higher 
Grades. By F. Muller.Zeitschrift fiir pada- 
gogische Psychologie, 33, 1932, pp. 309-315. 

A study of the occupational desires of 
school children in the villages and small 
towns of western Germany (671 subjects) 
shows the predominant place of the indus- 
trial occupations: 579% of the boys from 10 
to 11 years old wish to choose this work. 
The percentage for this choice only increases 
with age to 66% between 12 and 14 years. 
Only 21% of the boys from 10 to 11 wish 
to choose rural work, and this percentage 
falls to 17.6 between 12 and 14 years. 
With girls the work most often designated 
is the clothing industry. The reason most 
often given is the pleasure of working in a 
group. (Psychological Abstracts, 8, 1934.) 


A Need for Training in the Art of Apply- 
ing for a Position. By M. F. Seay. Kentucky 
Personnel Bulletin, No. 11, 1934. 

Using excerpts from applications for 
various academic positions at Union College, 
the author stresses the need for training in 
the art of applying for a position, and sug- 
gests that this training should be a part of 
each student's general education.—P. Seckler 
(Psychological Abstracts, 8, 1934). 


The Construction and Interpretation of Dif- 
ferential Ability Patterns. By D. Segal. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 2, 1934, 
Pp. 283-7. 

_ The author describes a method for show- 
ing graphically test results from which, by 
inspection, a rough determination of differ- 
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ential success prediction may be made. Evi 
dence is presented which shows that this 
method gives results in accordance with the 
more vigorous statistical methods of differ 
ential prediction—H. W. Karn (Psycho 
logical Abstracts, 9, 1934) 


Vocational Advisement of Disabled College 
Students. By E. G. Williamson and A. M 
Christian. Occupational Therapy and Reha 
bilitation, 13, 1934, pp. 179-84. 

At the University of Minnesota disabled 
students are referred to the Testing Bureau, 
where they are tested with reference to 
mechanical, artistic, and clerical ability, space 
relations, dexterity, etc. Many of them had 
been given too much encouragement as to 
vocational success and had to be reoriented 
Typical problems are: motivating those with 
poor morale; reconciling those who should 
take one or two years’ university work and 
then secure a routine job; relieving special 
cases of some required sequences of courses; 
discovering mental disorders of which the 
student is unaware.—H. E. Burtt (Psycho 
logical Abstracts, 9, 1934). 


Vocational Satisfaction of Stanford Gradu- 
ates. By C. Gilbert Wrenn. Personnel Jour 
nal, June, 1934, pp. 21-4 

Of some 2,500 Stanford University alumni 
selected for sampling, 19 per cent would not 
re-select their present vocation, spread over 
71 of the 91 vocational fields in which the 
total group was engaged. The professions 
suffer fully as heavily as do the business ox 
cupations, except for medicine and law 
There is twice as much vocational dissatis 
faction among those who did not follow their 
college decision regarding a vocation as 
among those who are in the vocation decided 
upon in college. It is necessary not only that 
the student obtain assistance in making a 
vocational choice, in the establishment of 
study habits, and the development of per 
sonality, but also that provision be made for 
apprenticeship or other valid vocational ex- 
perience in the profession. 


Off-stage Heroines of the Movies. By Reina 
Wiles Dunn. Independent Woman. July, 
1934, p. 202:3. 

Off-stage jobs are described, from that of 
the “falling-off-the-bridge” and “scream” ex- 
pert to the stenographer. 
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Applied Psychology. By R. W. Husband. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1934. 
Pp. 654. 

Is there an Applied Psychology? This 
question may well be asked after reading 
the several books published under that 
title. The answer should be: No, but 
there are Applications of Psychology. 
And these there are without number. 
There is no field of human activity where 
applications of psychology are not feas- 
ible and where benefit is not a probable 
outcome. The particular fields chosen by 
an author for exploitation and the rela- 
tive emphasis within these fields give in- 
dividuality to his book and determine 
more or less the realm of its appeal. 

The personnel manager, the efficiency 
engineer, and the merchandising special- 
ist will, I fear, be shocked at the high- 
handed way in which large portions of 
their domains are appropriated and 
labeled Applied Psychology. But there is 
no great harm in this as it makes for a 
well rounded treatment, except that it 
crowds out of the book the more strictly 
psychological applications. 

Husband's Applied Psychology differs 
from its predecessors both in respect to 
choice of topics and relative emphasis 
upon them. Five major fields are in- 
cluded, namely: Vocational, comprising 
269 pages, Industrial, 82 pages, Adver- 
tising and Selling, 161 pages, Law, 42 
pages, and Medicine, 35 pages. In addi- 
tion, about 20 pages each are given to 
Athletics, Personal Physical Efficiency, 
and Efficiency of Study. These allot- 
ments doubtless represent the author's 
relative interests rather than the relative 





importance of the fields. Law and medi 
cine are too briefly dealt with to satisf; 


more than a very casual interest. Of the 


two major topics, the reviewer consider: 
the treatment of advertising and selling 
to be the better, although some hundred 
pages less are devoted to it. There is ir 
that more new material and more origi 
nality of approach, particularly in the se 
tion on selling. 

The readers of Occupations will be in 
terested primarily in the section dealing 
with Vocational Psychology. The mate- 
rial that is presented here is good, and 
the recommendations concerning the use 
of measuring devices and other tech 
niques are sound. Many a pitfall in V 
cational Guidance and Selection may be 
avoided by a careful reading of it. How 
ever, limitation of space has made the 
treatment of many topics necessaril; 
superficial, and may revive the suspicion 
that Applied Psychology is only Common 
Sense. The author must face the choice 
between presenting rather broad general 
principles, leaving the specific applica- 
tions to the reader, or of running hur- 
riedly through details of application. Th: 
reviewer prefers the former method 
where the range of material is so great as 
it is in this instance. 

Guidance and Selection are dealt with 
separately. This is on the whole a wise 
treatment, although it does introduce 
some repetition. The distinction is made 
between traits which are predominant!) 
native and those which are acquired, and 
the differences in measuring technique in 
the two cases are pointed out. This is an 
important matter. A fairly long chapter 
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on College Personnel Problems includes 
such topics as the organization of a col- 
lege personnel department, and methods 
of admission to college. It suggests not 
only the growing importance of this 
branch of personnel work, but the 
uniqueness of the problems encountered 
there. 

Special attention is given to interests 
and their measurement in a chapter of 23 
pages. The author is enthusiastic about 
certain of the tests for measuring this 
function. He is more skeptical about per- 
sonality tests, and rightly so, believing 
that the well directed interview may give 
a better picture of the personality than 
the current tests. He evinces a healthy 
optimism, however, for the future of 
such tests. 

The author states that the book is in- 
tended primarily for college students. It 
is not for specialists in any of the fields 
covered. For the former it affords a very 
interesting and honest glimpse into a sub- 
ject matter whose importance is only be- 
ginning to be recognized. 

A. T. POFFENBERGER 
Columbia University 


ee 


WOMAN'S ECONOMIC POSITION 
Women and Wealth. A study of the eco- 
nomic status of American women. By Mary 
Sydney Branch. University of Chicago Press, 
1934. Pp. xviii, 153. $2. 

In this time of stress and of job hunt- 
ing it required a clear vision into the fu- 
ture to write a book with this title. 
Economic dependence has been the vital 
factor in the long struggle for equal 
rights. How far are women leaving it 
behind? Miss Branch has made a careful 
statistical study in a pioneer attempt to 
answer this question. She concludes that 
women in the United States control a suf- 
ficient amount of wealth and of purchas- 
ing power to make it imperative that they 
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realize their potential ability to make 
our economic society a better place im 
which to live. 

Inheritance tax records of five states 
show that women make up 52 per cent of 
the beneficiaries of all estates and receive 
65 per cent of the value of all legacies 
Federal estate tax reports show like results 
Women reported 38 per cent of all 
incomes filed for federal income tax in 
1928. Some 43 per cent of all stock 
holders are women and they own approxi- 
mately 22 per cent of the stock of the 
larger corporations. They form approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the beneficiaries of 
insurance policies and receive 80 per cent 
of the income from such policies. 

The last census showed 10,000,000 
women normally employed. Many are 
working for very low wages, but their 
aggregate purchasing power is larg 
enough to be felt. Further, the home 
maker is the buyer for the family. It is 
estimated that 80 per cent of the amount 
spent for consumption goods is spent b 
women. 

Miss Branch points out the advance 
which might be made in the economic po- 
sition of women “if women as a group 
become financially self-conscious, realize 
their present high economic position, con- 
template the possibilities of making it still 
higher and endeavor to make the con- 
dition of economic independence for 
women universally characteristic of our 
society.’ 

Their power is almost entirely potential. 
Few women actually control wealth in a 
policy-making way. A woman on a board 
of directors is still news. Women receive 
lower rates of pay than do men in spite 
of the fact that a large percentage of them 
have responsibility for dependents. Few 
women realize the power of the organized 
consumer. Few have made any particular 
effort to improve their buying technique 
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Inertia, however, is a human and not 
a feminine trait, and while it will take 
vigorous education to teach women the 
responsibilities of the ownership of wealth, 
the potential social results are worth any 
amount of effort which may be put forth. 

CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 

Institute of Women's 

Professional Relations 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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WHY GUIDANCE? 
The Case for Vocational Guidance. By 
Angus Macrae. New York, Pitman Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1934. Pp. 90. $1. 

This little volume consists of three lec- 
tures given under the auspices of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy of London. 

In the first chapter, ‘‘Occupational 
Choices,” the author reviews the hap- 
hazard ways in which people fall into 
their occupations, the ignorance regarding 
occupations that prevails among young 
people, and the faulty grounds on which 
they base their decisions. Analyzing 
choices made by 50 young persons he 
finds that 20 based their choices on 
chances of security, good pay, and pros- 
pects of advancement. Only six of the 50 
took into consideration their possible fit- 
ness for the vocation chosen. Rationaliza- 
tion and fantasy played a large part in 
their random thinking. 

In the second and third chapters the 
author describes 50 cases of occupation- 
ally maladjusted persons whom he ex- 
amined at the Institute. They were classi- 
fied as follows: unsuitability of tempera- 
ment, 21 cases; unsuitability of intelli- 
gence, 16; lack of aptitude, 6; maladjust- 
ment to life in general, 5; dissatisfaction 
with wages, 2. The closing pages of the 
book are devoted to a program of voca- 
tional guidance which would include edu- 
cating parents and teachers, instructing 


school children in the “principles of 
choosing a career,’ assisting the indivi. 
dual to discover facts about the occupa: 
tions and about himself, and helping him 
to take his first steps on the occupational 
ladder. 

While this is a purely popular pres 
entation of vocational guidance, it 
amply buttressed by references to original 
investigations and more extended writ. 
ings, so that the seriously minded layman 
can do more intensive reading on the sub- 
ject. 

Harry D. Kitson 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


oe 
RANGING THE WOODS 
The Profession of Forestry. By Arthur D 
Read. New York, Macmillan Company 
1934. Pp. 68. $1.25. 

Many boys have taken up forestry be- 
cause of the “‘call of the wild.’’ The ‘‘care 
free’’ life of the ranger, nights under the 
stars, Indians, the Wild West, riding 
the open range, hunting, fishing—these 
things, the romance of the forest, make 
a powerful appeal to our youth in their 
formative stages. Seldom does the boy 
think of the prosaic daily job or the con 
paratively low pay for long hours of labor 
under difficult conditions. Mr. Read's 
book helps to dispel some of these ro 
mantic illusions and to instil into the 
minds of those thinking of a forestry 
career the fact that forestry, like other 
professions, means work and a strugg! 
for success. As such, it should be read 
by every prospective forester and his 
parents. 

One of the strongest features of this 
little book is that the author describes by 
individual cases the duties and responsi 
bilities of foresters employed by federal 
state, and private agencies, and shows how 
these men have advanced in their chosen 
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feld. Its most serious defect is the failure 
to point out the opportunities for useful 
public service. More and more it is evi- 
dent to those in the profession that 
forestry is not merely work in the woods 
or with trees, but that it affords a genuine 
opportunity for social service to its devo- 
tees F. A. SILCOx 
Chief Forester 
Washington, D. C. 

ae 


TILLING THE SOIL 
The Young Man in Farming. By Arthur 
K. Getman and Paul W.-.Chapman. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1934. Pp. 216. 
$1.75. 

In this book the Chief of the Agricul- 
tural Education Bureau of New York and 
the Director of Vocational Education in 
Georgia seek to orient youth in the busi- 
ness of farming. They discuss on broad 
lines the outlook in agriculture and how 
to get a start in it, the place of science, 
education, and skill in agriculture, the 
characteristics of a successful farmer, the 
need for cooperation, right thinking, and 
high ideals in agriculture, the relation of 
government to agriculture, and like 
matters. 

The volume, while not exhaustive in 
any of the fields touched upon, provides a 
substantial background of information 
that would be helpful to any young man, 
whether he took up farming as a life 
work or not. It would have been help- 
ful if the authors had added a page or 
two, or even a chapter, on the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of the United 
States. This activity, which now serves 
the rural people in practically every 
county of the United States through over 
6,000 men and women, trained in the 
technique of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the young man in farming as one 
of the valuable services at his command. 
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The book is to be commended to all 
those who desire orientation in the field 
of agriculture in these changing times. It 
will be of special usefulness to high 
schools and Smith-Hughes schools teach- 
ing agriculture 

C. B. SMITH 
United States Department 
of Agriculture 
ex” 

AID FOR SMALL INDUSTRIES 
The Guilds of America. By Henry Creange 
New York, Guilds of America Foundation 
Inc., 1934. Pp. 404. $3.75 

Henry Creange, who has been a techni 
cal adviser to industrial organizations, 
presents in this beautifully bound book 
a plan for “incorporating nationally into 
the industrial fabric of the United States 
a modernization of the old guild system 
—under NRA tules.’” It contemplates 
reviving small industries by stimulating 
existing local concerns, creating new ones 
suitable to the region, and coordinating 
all these with large-scale industry. This 
coordination will be effected “by making 
available to the smaller industries the ad- 
vantages in ideas, marketing, and research 
available to the bigger industries; and by 
fostering the work of American designers 
and by granting recognition to the skilled 
artisan and restoring pride in work and 
craftsmanship.” 

The book itself is concerned less with 
fostering craftsmanship than it is with 
“a practical, business-like, and financially 
sound plan” for the salvaging of small in- 
dustries in general and with such prob- 
lems as that of preventing the pilfering 
of ideas in style and design in particular. 
Mr. Creange, writing from the point of 
view of the entrepreneur, presents as the 
“modern” version of the old guild idea, 
"trade associations and organized labor in 
one.” Nothing in his plan would fore 
stall the development of such appalling 
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conditions as those which the recent re- 
port of the State Department of Labor 
has disclosed in relation to industrial 
homework in Connecticut. Nothing in 
his plan, we fear, would insure against 
the development of “rural slums,’’ which 
many foresee spreading on the American 
scene and of which there is already too 
much evidence. He does describe methods 
of promoting the interest of workers in 
craftsmanship by means of expositions 
and pageants. He suggests that ‘perhaps 
compulsory technical education will as- 
sure the craftsmen of the future.” 

This is evidently Mr. Creange’s pet en- 
thusiasm and he indulges it with senti- 
ment and vigor. His suggestions parallel 
at many points the activities of the Swed- 
ish Arts and Crafts Society, whose efforts 
have resulted in a genuine revival of the 
handicrafts, evidences of which can be 
seen in household appointments through- 
out that country. This revival resulted 
from a definitely organized movement to 
promote the mass production of inexpen- 
sive articles. The Swedish government 
subsidized the educational facilities. The 
Arts and Crafts Society applied itself by 
means of lectures and pamphlets and ex- 
hibitions to educating not only the public 
taste but the manufacturers as well. And 
now the whole country is interested in 
beautiful things in everyday life, and the 
work of artists in glass and pewter and 
textiles and other crafts is popularly 
known and generally appreciated. In 
fact, the whole country is being swept by 
a renaissance of the decorative arts which 
promises to be of considerable signifi- 
cance. 

The movement has also been spreading 
in this country of its own accord. Crafts- 
men have banded themselves into leagues 
or guilds to regulate standards of produc- 
tion and marketing activities. Provisions 
for training craftsmen are being made by 


both the federal and local governments 


There has been a great waste of creative 


talent in our rural communities. Benefit 
would accrue from a development of 
American arts and craftsmanship in the 


way of a fuller life for the non-urban 


worker. And there is a growing prefer 
ence for hand-made articles, so that a fos- 
tering of a native handicraft would pro- 
vide a genuine contribution in beauty and 
utility to the entire country. 

The Guilds of America may be a sign- 
post pointing to a major change in the 
occupational arena. But there are dangers 
in the movement as well as advantages 
and it is to be hoped that it will develop 
according to a wise plan carried out b; 
disinterested promoters. M. B 

oe 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
The Quest for Security. By I. M. Rubinow 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1934 
Pp. 638. $3.50. 

In this volume the author of ‘Why 
College? Why Colleges?” which ap 
peared in the December number of 
Occupations, makes a plea for unemplo} 
ment insurance. Dr. Rubinow is no 
novice in this general field. He was 
urging workmen’s compensation 30 years 
ago and 15 years later he was leading the 
movement for health insurance. He tells 
the story of these efforts—the one suc- 
cessful in almost all the states, the other 
not yet a winning fight—in considerable 
detail, together with an account of acci- 
dent insurance which includes a striking 
chapter on automobile accidents. 

Introducing his discussion of unem- 
ployment insurance with a review of the 
failure of the relief method, Dr. Rubinow 
makes out a strong case for treating un- 
employment as a national problem. Un- 
employment insurance, he argues with 
much force, has worked well in Europe, 
although he frankly admits that it has not 
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been able to come through a major de- 
pression without governmental aid. This 
book is a revision of, and a sequel to, Dr. 
Rubinow's Social Insurance of 20 years 
ago, one of the first American books on 
the subject. As such, it will doubtless 
interest a large public and hold a promi- 
nent place on the reference shelves. 


xt 
PERSONNEL INFORMATION 
Study of Personnel Information from 
High School to College. By Bess Roberts 
Templeton. Master's thesis, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 1934. Pp. 149. 

In cooperation with guidance counselors 
in the university and with several high 
schools, the author undertook “to de- 
termine the extent to which the subjective 
personnel information obtained from the 
high school is of use to the university 
counselor in dealing with problems of 
freshman students.” 

Information regarding 111 freshmen 
was obtained from the high schools which 
they had attended and was made available 
in standard form to the university counsel- 
ors. The first year the high school counsel- 
ors answered 78 per cent of the questions 
which were asked, the second year 98 per 
cent. The university counselors reported 
the first year that they used 70 per cent 
of the material, the second year 100 per 
cent. The university counselors also re- 
ported that they found from one-half to 
three-fourths of the data useful as general 
information and about one-fifth useful 
for special purposes. Three-fourths of 
the high school data gave the same analy- 
sis of the individual as was given by 
the subsequent report of the university 
counselor. 

In contrast to some of the opinions ex- 
pressed at the Cleveland meetings of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation, the study would seem to indicate 
that high school counselors are ready and 
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willing to provide information for the use 
of the college and that such information 
can be profitably used when the college 
counselor wants it badly enough to ask 
for it. 

R. H 


a. 


THRESHING IT OUT 
Discussion Methods for Adult Groups. 
By Thomas Fansler. New York, American 
Association for Adult Education, 1934 
Pp. 149. 

Stenographic reports of a forum lecture 
(abbreviated), a forum dialogue, two in- 
formal group discussions, and a panel 
discussion are reproduced here and ana 
lyzed with reference to the advantages 
and disadvantages of their respective 
forms and also with regard to the merits 
and defects of the particular discussions 
reported. The symposium method also is 
considered, but not illustrated. Mr. Fans 
ler gives attention to the part in discus- 
sion played by the chairman, the speaker 
or speakers, and—not least important— 
the audience. His comment includes prac- 
tical suggestions of value for all of these 
participants. In his closing chapter, on 
tests of success, he emphasizes the use- 
fulness of accurate stenographic records, 
contending that their expense, large 
though it is, becomes an economy in com- 
parison with the cost of blind experimen- 
tation. 

a£ 

ANOTHER UTOPIA 
Prohibiting Poverty. By Prestonia Mann 
Martin. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
1934. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 

To eat the capitalistic cake and have it 
too is the theme of the social plan here 
presented. With an industrial organiza- 
tion of the young people of the nation 
between the ages of 18.and 26 to produce 
and distribute to the entire population a 
basic livelihood in necessaries, the older 
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portion of the population could be organ- 
ized as is Our present society, in a Capt- 
talistic, competitive, and individualistic 
group, but one confined industrially to 
traffic in luxuries and surpluses. The 
plan stirs the imagination, providing as 
it does regimentation only as far as the 
necessities of life are concerned and satis- 
faction of the crying needs of our day for 
work and security. But when it comes to 
measures for putting it into operation, the 
author goes the vague way of other Uto- 
pians, including the well-known promoter 
of security for the masses, Henry Ford, 
whom she quotes profusely. 
~~ 
RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 

Social Science Research Organization in 
American Universities and Colleges. By 
Wilson Gee. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1934. Pp. 275. $3. 

It is only in the fostering environment 
of the university and the college, the au- 
thor believes, that the intelligent develop- 
ment of the social sciences will be pos- 
sible, and in this process the research 
organizational structure is an essential in- 
strument. The nature of the organization, 
if any, is indicated in the 539 colleges and 
universities replying to the questionaire, 
and thoroughgoing studies of the way in 
which these organizations function are 
presented in the case of 18 typical institu- 
tions of higher learning. The study re- 
veals the types of research organization 
best adapted to particular situations and 
constitutes a guide to the organization of 
social science research. 

oe 
RURAL SHOPWORK 
Shop Management in Rural High Schools. 
By Louis M. Roehl. Milwaukee, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1934. Pp. 94. $1. 

While the author states that this book 
is intended primarily for vocational agri- 
culture supervisors, teacher trainers, and 


teachers, it should be invaluable to bus 
rural school administrators and super 
visors who are planning a type of in 
dustrial arts instruction to meet the needs 
of rural students. The objectives of farm 
shopwork, the curriculum, rooms, equip- 
ment, supplies, shop management, and 
many helpful suggestions for planning 
and conducting instruction receive brief 
but careful and intelligent treatment. Mr 
Roehl is a pioneer in the movement to 
provide functioning shop instruction for 
farm boys. His book is a valuable addi- 
tion to his many excellent contributions 
in this worthy field. 
Ray FIF! 

State Supervisor of 

Agricultural Education 

Columbus, Ohio 

a S4 
Chats in an Employment Office. By J. 
Edward Goss. New York, Inor Publishing 
Company, 1934. Pp. 39. 25c. 

This pamphlet is written primarily for 
the high school student who is skeptical 
of the advice of parents and teachers be 
cause they are not in daily contact with 
practical affairs. Mr. Goss, who is the 
employment manager of a large factory 
chats informally in a man-to-man fashion 
about the value of getting along with peo- 
ple, the importance of a sense of responsi 
bility, and the practical value of a high 
school education. 

ae 

OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
Publicity Manual for Parent-Teacher 
Workers. Washington, D. C., National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1933 
Pp. 87. 
Social Credit. By C. H. Douglas. New 
York, W. W. Norton & Company, 1933 
Pp. 212. $2. 
Health and Environment. By Edgar Syden- 
stricker. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1933. Pp. 217. $2.50. 
The Revolt Against Mechanism. By L. P 
Jacks. New York, Macmillan Co., 1934 
Pp. 77. $1. 
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Call For Nominations For Officers : 


of the 





NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The Nominating Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association is 
requesting that members at large, branch associations, and individual members of branch 
associations who, for one reason or another, are unable to express their preferences 
through the branch association, send to the National Office by December 10, 1934, 
nominations for the officers and trustees to be elected February, 1935, as designated 
below. 

1. Nominate one or more persons for each office 

2. Give for each candidate nominated a summary of his or her occupational his 

tory and achievements in the field of guidance so that the information may be 
included on the official ballot (if the person is selected for the final ballot) for 
the guidance of voters. 

3. Mail by December 10, 1934, to Dr. F. C. Smith, Executive Secretary, N.V.G.A 

25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

For the guidance of members a list of persons who have served the Association in 
the past is given on page 280. The present officers are listed on pages 286-7. The Nom 
inating Committee is functioning under the following By-law, Article I, Section 2 
1933 and 1934 revision, of the Constitution: “Nominations for all elective offices (of 
the N.V.G.A.) shall be secured from both the branch and the national membership 
From these nominations a ballot containing two or more names of persons receiving the 
greatest number of votes for the respective offices shall be prepared and submitted to the 
membership for final vote previous to the Annual Meeting of the Association. The 
results of this final vote shall be announced at the regular business meeting held at the 
time of the Annual Meeting, and the officers thus selected declared duly elected.’ 


Nominating Committee EpWIN A. LEE 
DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ L. W. WHEELOCK 
EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY FLORENCE E. CLARK, Chairman 
Tear out and mail with biography of each candidate to Dr. F. C. Smith, Executive Secretary 
N. V.G.A., 25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. By December 1, 1934 


President | 


First Vice-President 1 


Second Vice-President 1— 


Treasurer 1. 





Trustees (3) 2 


(Three Trustees, elected for two 

——_ ee - — 
Mr. Holbrook, Miss Towne ex 

pire this year.) sentabaiaienminiatiemstaminess 


Sa 


Branch Association 


‘ ; __ Member 
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Past Officers, N. V. G. A. 


Past Officers and Trustees 


The following persons have served in the 
past as officers of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association or as members of the 


board of trustees: 
President 
Richard D. Allen 


Meyer Bloomfield 
John M. Brewer 
Emma P. Cooley 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 


Dorothea de Schweinitz 


A. H. Edgerton 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Mildre j i Lincoln 
George E. Myers 
William M. Proctor 
A. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Edward Rynearson 
Frank V. Thompson 
Helen Es Woolley 
Vice-President 
Mabelle B. Blake 
Emma P. Cooley 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 
Susan J. Ginn 
QO. Latham Hatcher 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
William M. Proctor 
C. C. Robinson 
Edward Rynearson 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 
Secretary 
John M. Brewer 
M. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


Treasurer 
Harold H. Bixler 
Josiah B. Buell 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
James S. Hiatt 
D. H. Holbrook 
Warren K. Layton 
James McKinney 
Arthur F. Payne 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


Trustees 


Frederick J. Allen 
Richard D. Allen 

J. H. Beveridge 
Walter V. Bingham 
Meyer Bloomfield 
F. G. Bonser 

E. W. Boshart 
Francis Bradshaw 
John M. Brewer 
Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 

E. P. Cubberley 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 
Franklin B. Dyer 
A. H. Edgerton 
Albert Fertsch 

John C. Frazee 
Edith D. Gwinn 

O. Latham Hatcher 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
David S. Hill 
George E. Hutcherson 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Leonard M. Miller 
C. E. Partch 

Arthur F. Payne 
William M. Proctor 
C. A. Prosser 
David A. Robertson 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Edward Rynearson 
John D. Stark 

Mary Stewart 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 
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THEY WRITE FOR US 





yO ee 


They Write For Us 





DONALD H. MOYER (‘Vitalizing Voca- 
tional Information in College’) became 
Assistant Director of the Harvard Alumni 
Placement Service in 1929. Previously he 
was Research Assistant on the Committee on 
Vocational Counseling and Placement of the 
University of Michigan, at which institution 
he had received his Master's degree in 
psychology. He is the co-compiler with W. 
E. Parker of Vocational Information, the 
well-known occupational bibliography for 
college and high school students. 


ROBERT L. KELLY (‘The Alleged Over- 
population of the Colleges”) is Executive 
Secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges and also of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. He is a lecturer on 
college administration at Columbia and at 
New York University. He was formerly 
President of Earlham College and is the 
author of several books, among them The 
Liberal College Curriculum and Tendencies 
in College Administration. 


LESLIE HIGGINBOTHAM (‘Employment of 
Recent Graduates in Journalism’’) is in 
charge of the courses in journalism at the 
University of Nevada, entering into the po- 
sition a dozen years ago when collegiate in- 
struction in journalism of a professional 
nature was much less common than it is 
now. He is one of the three members of 
the university's committee on vocational 
guidance and has always held that vocational 
adjustment is one of the chief functions of 
a university. He was previously on the staffs 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer and of the 
Nevada State Journal. 


Much of the credit to be given for the 
progressive guidance program in South 
Africa goes to OLIVE H. ROWE (‘South 
Africa—Alert and Advancing”). She came 
to this country in 1928, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Corporation, to study at Co- 
lumbia University and took her Master's de- 
gree in Guidance and Personnel. She vis- 
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ited institutions in a number of American 
cities during the year. On her return to 
South Africa she wrote a report of her year's 
work, in which she described vocational gut 
dance as she found it in the United States 
and made suggestions appropriate for South 
Africa. Her article indicates how much has 
been accomplished since her return. Miss 
Rowe is principal of the Girls High School 
in King William's Town. 


CASS A. REED (‘“Turkey—Turning to 
Training’) was President of International 
College, Smyrna (now Izmir), until June, 
this year, when the college was closed. He 
went to Smyrna in 1912 after receiving his 
degree of Doctor of Education at Harvard 
He had taught previously in Japan. He be 
came widely known for his activities in con 
nection with Near Eastern Relief. ke is at 
present serving as Visiting Professor of 
Religion at the American University of Bei 
rut, Syria. LEE VROOMAN was Dean at In 
ternational College until last year, hav 
ing entered the college as Professor of Social 
Sciences 1n 1925. Mr. Vrooman is plan 
ning to spend part of this winter in Europe 
traveling with the Oxford Group 


r J}. HO ("China—Conservative but 
Coming”), although born in China, is very 
much Americanized. He took his Bachelor's 
degree at Antioch College in 1924, and 
under the Antioch plan he worked in Amer 
ican business and industrial establishments 
Thus he acquired a good picture of Amer 
can occupational conditions. He took his 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Guidance 
and Personnel at Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, in 1928. The title of his 
Doctor's dissertation is Personnel Studies of 
Scientists in the United States. a study 
which was carried on through the coopera 
tion of the National Research Council. He 
went to China and for a time taught psy- 
chology at Tsing Hua University, Peiping 
He is now Director of Research of the Na 
tional Association of Vocational Education 
of China, Shanghai 


C. K. OGDEN (“Round the World with 
850 Words”) is the author of The System 
of Basic English (1933), Debabelization, 
The Meaning of Psychology, The Problem 
of the Continuation School, is joint-author 
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Just Published 
NEW SECOND EDITION 


PRINCIPLES : 
OF GUIDANCE 


By ARTHUR J. JONES 
Professor of Secondary Education. School of 
Education. University of Pennsylvania 


456 pages, 5% x 8, $3.00 


The book makes clear the real meaning 
and significance of guidance, especially as 
it is related to public schools, supporting 
the fundamental principles by many illus- 
trations of actual procedures and numerous 
suggestions for improving practices. 
Special Features of the Revision 
1. Considerable modification in the statement of 

the purpose of guidance 
2. The rearrangement of a number of chapters 

with a view to better organization for more 
effective teaching. 
3. The discussion of guidance centered around 


the problems of boys and girls rather than 
special forms of guidance 
4. The discussion of the general conditions in 
homes, school, society, industry, etc., out of 
which problems of young people arise 
occupational 
changes in 


and 
for 


society 
ba ses 


5. Recent studies in 
trends utilized as 
guidance emphasis 


6. A discussion of the evaluation of guidance. 


7. More definite and detailed treatment of 
leadership guidance. 
ORDER 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
ON GUIDANCE 
Myers, Little and Robinson's 
PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
An Occupational Civics Text for Junior High 
School Grades 
$1.50 
Kitson’s 
I FIND MY VOCATION 
A Practical Manual for the 
High School Student 
$1.40 
McKown’s 
HOME ROOM GUIDANCE 
$3.00 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 








of The Meaning of Meaning, and editor oj 
The International Library of Psychology 
The History of Civilization, Psyche, etc. He 
is the director of the Orthological Institute 
Cambridge and London. Mr. Ogden from 
1912 to 1920 directed The Cambrid ge 
Magazine, which brought him into touch 


with linguistic experts in all countries. He 


is an authority on Jeremy Bentham, Aarop 
Burr, Bishop Berkeley, and Lord Bacon. 


WILLIS A. SUTTON (‘Atlanta Goes the 
Whole Way”) has received wide recogn 
tion for the comprehensive — of edu 
cation which he inaugurated in the Atlant: 
sublic school system when he became super. 
intendent of schools in that city in 1923. He 
was born in Georgia, reared on a large cot 
ton plantation, did educational and religious 
work in northern Alabama for several years 
after graduation from Emory University, and 
entered the Atlanta school system in 1913 
He is one of the founders of the Rotary 
Educational Foundation and of Camp Dix 
for Boys and Camp Dixie for Girls, and is 
constantly in demand as a lecturer. In t! 
education of Atlanta’s children, healt! 
scholarship, and character are held forth a: 
the three great objectives. 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER (“Objectives of 
Experimental Guidance Programs’), wit! 
the cooperation of Harold C. Hand and Vi: 
ginia Lee Block, is engaged on the two-year 
evaluative study of guidance in secondary 
schools. He is Dean of the School of Edu 
cation, Stanford University. He has been at 
various times a dean of boys, director of sec- 
ondary schools, director of research with 
ee for a city guidance program 
and for a vocational survey, and he has been 
on the faculty of the Teachers Colleges of 
the University of Minnesota and of Co 
lumbia University. He is co-author with 
Leonard V. Koos of Guidance in Seconda) 
Schools. HAROLD C. HAND is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at Stanford University 
California. His mame has been associated 
with that of Grayson N. Kefauver on 4 
previous evaluation study, and in numerous 
periodical articles on the evaluation of gui 
dance procedures. He has served as a prin- 
cipal of a high school in Minnesota and on 
the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and is the author of a mono- 
graph entitled, An Appraisal of the Occupa- 
tions or Life Career Course. VIRGINIA LEE 
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piock is the High School Supervisor 
of English and Dramatics at Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey, and is on leave 
during the present year while engaged on 
this study. Her special field of interest is in 
problems of adjustment for high school peo- 
ole. She received her M. A. from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and she has 

sht in several New Jersey high schools. 
She is co-author of an instrument of meas- 

nent in the field of adjustment called 
The Student Questionaire. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER (‘Vocational Edu- 
ation for Leisure’) is Director of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference and a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of Occupations. 


ROBERT HOPPOCK (‘But Is It True’) is 
Assistant to the Director of the National 
Occupational Conference and also on the 
editorial board of this magazine. 


BEN S. MOFFATT (“Do Preoccupational 
Tests Test?) has been for the past dozen 
years director of plant and engineering train- 
ing of the Caterpillar Tractor Corporation 
of San Leandro, California, and of Peoria, 
Illinois, this department being for some 
time under a cooperative arrangement with 
the California State Department of Trade 
and Industrial Education. Mr. Moffatt is an 
Englishman, receiving his early technical 
training in England, but he obtained a Vo- 
cational Arts Teachers Certificate from the 
University of California, and has been con- 
nected with the faculty of the Cleveland 
School of Technology. He has had ten 
years of previous industrial experience in 
small arms and precision machine tool man- 
ufacturing, and has contributed articles on 
apprenticeship to various technical journals. 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN (“Work for Chil- 
dren—Why? How Much?”) is on leave of 
absence from Antioch College, of which he 
has been President since 1922, and is now 
serving the “New Deal” as Chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. As a so- 
cial and civil engineer he has had charge of 
many important drainage, reclamation, and 
flood-control projects in various parts of the 
United States, and the magnitude of the 
present project, aiming to develop for a 
large region a systematic and balanced social 
and economic life, is a task worthy of a 
man of Dr. Morgan’s caliber. 
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By Wa) oj 
INTRODUCTION 


OU, as a subscriber to Occu 
pations, know its value. Perhaps 


} 


some of your friends, who would 


find it equally helpful, have never 


made its acquaintance. If you will 
list here the names and addresses of 
persons who you think should know 
about the magazine, we will send each 
of them a sample copy with a letter 
explaining that we do so at your 


suggestion. 


Name 
Position 
Street Address 


City and State 


Name 
Position 
Street Address 


City and State 


Suggested by 


Tear out and mail to 


OCCUPATIONS, THE VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 











ta a 
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'BOOKS ABOUT JOBS 


A Bibliography of Occupational 


Literature 


By WILLARD E. PARKER 
Staff Bibliographer 


| National Occupational Conference 


| The most 
kind ever assembled; 
! 


| 
| selected from the 
| 





¢¢ 


complete work of its 


8500 titles 
publications of the 


past hitteen years, classified by occu 


} 


pations, and carcfully annotated. 


| Published for the 


NATIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
by the 


Liprary ASSOCIATION 








AMERICAN 







* ¢ 


Advance orders, at three dollars the 


copy, now being accepted by 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 











F. G. NICHOLS (‘Vocational Guidance jp 
Commercial Education’’) is associate profes. 
sor of education at Harvard University. He 
has had a wide experience in the field of 
commercial education, teaching both in high 
school and college and holding state and 
federal administrative posts in which he has 
directed commercial education and various 
occupational surveys. He is the author of 
many books and pamphlets on commercial 
education, including a new book, 


72 i71 the High Se hoad 


Com. 


mercial Educati 


WILLIAM LOWE BRYAN (‘The Trap”), 
President of Indiana University, has as a 
special field of interest the psychology of oc 
cupations, as this thoughtful bit of analysis 
indicates. Dr. Bryan has published several 
books on Plato, and has made contributions 
to the development of motor ability and 
other phases of experimental psychology. 


E. E. CARSTENS (“Counselor's Corner: 
An Experiment to Ascertain Changes in Oc- 
cupations”) is head of the Department of 
Social Sciences in the Grand Island Senior 
High School, Grand Island, Nebraska, and 
has for years been active in boys’ work as 
YMCA secretary and director. 





JOURNAL OF HOME | 
ECONOMICS 


Official Magazine of the American 
Home Economics Association 


An authoritative up-to-date interpretation 
of progressive home economics is now 
more than ever necessary. It is an es- 
sential for the home economist; it is 
necessary as a guide for all who are 
active in fields of work related to home 
economics; it is necessary as an inter- 
preter for all who wish to cooperate in 
explaining to the public the special ser- 
vice and value of home economics in a 
modern world. 


The Journal of Home Economics fills 


these needs. 


$2.50 a year. Sample copy free if you 
mention Occupations. 


Published monthly except July and August 


JOURNAL OF Home Economics 
101 East 20th Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
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